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St. Paul’s Doctrine on the 


Real Presence 
JOHN W. Moran, S.J., M.A., S.T.D. 


Church through rose-tinted glasses. The first Christians 

all loved one another. When the persecutions started, 
heroism was the rule; everyone rushed eagerly to martyrdom. 
It is with a shock that we later read of apostates and 
traditores." 


| N our early years we were all inclined to look at the early 


I 


But even in the Apostolic Church we find some cockle 
among the harvest of wheat. In Corinth all was not peace and 
love. In fact, there was so much callous selfishness and dis- 
regard for the poor that St. Paul had to reprehend his Chris- 
tian converts in severe terms. He shows some of its members 
in a light far from attractive :° 


And so when you assemble it is not to eat the Lord’s Supper.* For each of 
you brings [from home] his own supper to eat. And so, one is hungry, while 
another is drunk. Have you not your own homes for eating and drinking? 
Or do you despise the Church of God, and put to shame those that have noth- 
ing? What shall I say to you? Do I praise you? On this point, I do not. 


1Those who surrendered the sacred writings in times of persecution. 

21 Cor. xi, 20-23 (my own translation). 

3The author discussed Saint Paul’s doctrine on the Eucharist as a sacrifice in 
THOUGHT, Vol. X (1935), pp. 254-265. 
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To such depths had fallen the Christian agape in Corinth.‘ 
To realize fully the lack of charity displayed at the assembly 
we must remember that most of the Christian community was 
poor.” But God frequently draws good out of evil. What 
greater calamity has befallen the human race than the dis- 
obedience of Adam? And yet the Catholic Church on Holy 
Saturday, rising to lyric heights, sings, “Oh felix culpa quae 
talem et tantum meruit Redemptorem.”® So at Corinth, the 
abuses of the selfish rich have given us the very first descrip- 
tion of the Last Supper which has come down to us. To bring 
his converts to a realization of their despicable conduct, St. 
Paul refers to a common meal where charity reigned supreme. 
Whether St. Paul himself introduced the practice of celebrat- 
ing the agape in connection with the Eucharist or whether the 
Corinthians on their own authority joined the two ceremonies, 
is not clear. P. Ladeuze in Revue Biblique, Vol. XV (1904), 
pp. 78-81, P. Batiffol in Revue d'Histoire et de la Théologie 
Positive, Sixth Edition, Paris, 1920, and J. Bricout in Revue 
du Clergé Francais, Vol. III (1904), pp. 361 ff., hold that 
either there was no such thing as a real agape in Corinth, or 
if there was, it was not introduced by St. Paul. Most other 
Catholic theologians maintain that St. Paul introduced into 
the Corinthian Church both the agape and the Eucharist. The 
point is not important; at their assembly the Christian Corin- 
thians ate food and practiced selfishness. 

At the Last Supper, our Lord ate the Paschal meal with 
His disciples. Now the Paschal Supper was a great family 
feast with the Jews, and one in which all shared. But also on 
that solemn night, the Saviour of mankind instituted the great 
Sacrament of His love. What a disgrace, therefore, implies 
St. Paul, if the Corinthians reduce the commemoration of 
this feast to a scene of selfishness! 

“For I have received of the Lord that which I handed down 


4The agape was a common meal of charity partaken by the Christians. 


51 Cor. i, 26. 
6“Oh fortunate sin, that merited to have so noble a Redeemer.” 
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to you” (v. 23). Note that St. Paul claims that his account 
of the institution of the Eucharist comes from Christ Him- 
self. Whether he received the story in a vision or whether he 
heard it from other Apostles or early Christians, we cannot 
determine with certainty. But in either case, his doctrine is 
“from the Lord.” 

“That the Lord Jesus on the night on which he was be- 
trayed, took bread and giving thanks he broke and said” (v. 
23). What poignancy in those words, on the night on which 
He was betrayed! It reminds one of the “Improperia” which 
the Church sings on Good Friday as priests and laity kneel 
and kiss the Cross, the emblem of our salvation. Matthew, 
Mark and Luke all speak of the treason of Judas and the 
Divine gift by Jesus of His Body and Blood.’ In fact, when 
at Capharnaum our Divine Lord had announced the new 
heavenly manna which He was to shower upon mankind, He 
asked the heartrending question, “Have I not chosen you 
twelve, and one of you a devil?” These words were burned 
into the memory of St. John. Writing many years after the 


7Unless otherwise stated, all verses later cited are from Chapter XI of first 
Corinthians. 

8]. Reville asserts that the value of St. Paul’s testimony is lessened by the fact that 
it is founded on a revelation rather than tradition, Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 
LVI (1907), pp. 175-177. Modernists and rationalists make much of this point. But 
they do not prove it. St. Paul was well acquainted with the facts of the early life 
of Jesus. (F. Prat in Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, Vol. III (1631- 
1634), and Scott in Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), p. 337.) St. Luke, a companion 
of St. Paul, wrote his works from the testimony of eye-witnesses (Luc. 1, 2). There- 
fore, St. Paul’s doctrine may be from witnesses, from a vision, or from both. 
Catholic theologians are not in accord as to whether or not St. Paul received his 
doctrine concerning the institution of the Eucharist immediately from Christ: E. Alloin, 
“La Synthese du Dogme Eucharistique chez Saint Paul” in Revue Biblique (1921), pp. 
334-336, E. Mangenot, “L’Eucharistie dans St. Paul” in Revue Practique de L’Apolo- 
gétigue (1911-1912), pp. 255-257, C. Lattey in Verbum Domini (1923), p. 109, M. de 
la Taille, Mysterium Fidei, Second Edition, p. 191, deny immediate revelation; which 
is held by Cornely in h. 1., Prat 1, 20, pp. 146-147 (Eng. trans. Vol. I, p. 124), and 
many others. J. Lebreton holds that the full and interior meaning of the Last 
Supper was directly revealed to St. Paul by Christ (Dict. Apol. de la Foi Cathol., 
I, 1553). 

9Matt. xxvi, Mc. xiv, Le. xxii. 
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event, he made this comment: “He spoke of Judas Iscariot; 
this was the one who was to betray Him, one of the twelve.’ 

“Take ye and eat; this is my body which shall be delivered 
in behalf of you; this do in memory of me” (v. 24)." No 
words could be clearer. Our Lord said that what He held in 
His Divine hands was His body. Though our Lord spoke 
Aramaic, we can rely on St. Paul’s translation into Greek, for 
he knew both languages. Moreover, the Synoptic Evangelists 
agree with his translation.” 

Now Matthew partook of the Last Supper, Mark was 
closely connected with St. Peter, who was present on that 
memorable night, and Luke tells us that his gospel came from 


eye-witnesses. 


II 


It is hard to see how Protestants, rationalists and modernists 
can find other meanings in the words of Paul than the obvious 


one. What can be more plain than the words, “This of me is 
the body,” the (body) “in behalf of you.” Certainly St. Paul 
was striving to be clear. He wished to reprehend the Corin- 
thians for their abuses at their assembly. He bases his argu- 
ment on the words and action of Jesus at the Last Supper. 
Therefore, if the words had needed explanation, he would 
have given one. 

The Apostle, however, far from toning down the words of 
Christ, draws from them a conclusion that shows that he re- 
gards the Eucharist as the actual, physical Christ. In v. 27 
he says, “Therefore whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the 
chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 


10John vi, 70 and 71. 
11Four of the oldest Greek codices, Aleph, A, B, and C, have not the words: “Take 


ye and eat,” but read “this of me is the body, the [body] in behalf of you.” The 
words “take ye and eat,” however, fit in perfectly with the general sense. In vv. 26 
and 27 Paul speaks of eating “this bread.” 

120ur Lord at the Last Supper probably said, “d na” or “den gishmi” or possibly 
“gushmi.’ These words would be translated, “This, body-my.” So suggests C. 
Lattey in Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist, Third Edition (Cambridge, 1928), 


pp. 2-5. 
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and blood of the Lord.” Strong words these! Those who 
eat this Body and drink the chalice of the L_rd unworthily are 
guilty not of lack of charity, not of lack of respect for a 
solemn ceremony, but of the Body and the Blood of the Lord. 

Now in the Old Law, the Paschal Lamb was a figure or type 
of Christ; it represented Christ. However, no one could say 
with truth that a Jew who ate the Paschal Lamb unworthily, 
was guilty of the Body and Blood of Christ. Let us take a 
stronger example. There have been fiends in human form 
who have trampled on a crucifix. Great as was their sin, we 
could not charge that they were guilty of the Body and the 
Blood of Christ. Yet the crucifix represents our Saviour. 
Hence, there is no justification for the belief of Zwingli and 
many Protestants that the Eucharist is a representation, a 
symbol, a mere memorial of Christ.’ No matter what one 
does to a representation of Christ, he is not guilty of the Body 
and the Blood of Christ. 

In v. 24, therefore, is clearly enunciated the doctrine of the 


real presence of Christ’s physical Body. All possibility of 
doubt on this point is removed as we find that v. 25 reads: “In 
like manner also the chalice, after He supped,“ saying: This 
chalice is the new testament in my blood: this do ye, as often 
as you shall drink, for the commemoration of me.” “This 
chalice,” of course, means the contents of this chalice, for in 
the next two lines we have the phrase to “drink the chalice.” 


13G, Barton writes: “There is, then, no Aint [italics mine] that St. Paul thought 
of Christ as physically present in the Eucharist.” He quotes v. 26 and says: “To St. 
Paul the Eucharist was a memorial. Zwingli’s conception of the Eucharist was much 
nearer to that of St. Paul than was either that of Luther or Radbertus,” Studies in 
New Testament Christianity (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 109. Dr. Barton neglects v. 27 
though it is closely connected with v. 26 and draws a conclusion from it: “And so 
(Latin, itague; Greek ote ) whoever eats,” etc. This conclusion demonstrates “that 
St. Paul thought of Christ as physically present in the Eucharist.” 

14St, Matthew (xix, 26) and St. Mark (xiv, 26) say that Christ instituted the 
Eucharist during the Supper while St. Luke (xxii, 19) agrees with St. Paul that the 
words of consecration were spoken over the chalice after the Supper. The bread 
was probably consecrated during the Paschal Supper, fitting in with the Paschal rites, 
the wine after the Supper. Cf. J. Hannsen’s “De Ritibus Paschalibus et Eucharisticis” 
in Periodica de Re Morali, Canonica, Liturgica, XVI (1927), pp. 238-257. 
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The words “is the new testament in my blood,” are equivalent 
to “is my blood which inaugurates the new testament.” St. 
Paul uses a well-known figure of speech, metonomy, the thing 
signified for the sign. It is the same figure of speech which an 
officer uses, when handing a man his discharge papers, he savs: 
‘Here is your discharge.” 

This description of the institution of the New Testament 
or Alliance, suggests that we refer to the inauguration of the 
Old Testament. The story is as follows: Moses wrote the 
law, then he built an altar. Holocausts and pacific victims 
were offered :” 


Then Moses took half the blood, and put it into bowls, and the rest he 
poured upon the altar. And taking the book of the Covenant he read it in 
the hearing of the people: and they said: All things that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do, we will be obedient. And he took the blood and sprinkled 
it on the people, and he said: This is the blood of the Covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning all these words. 


Now notice that the Old-Testament Covenant was ratified 
by real blood. When our Lord, a Jew, spoke on a solemn 
occasion to the Apostles, also Jews, of a New Testament 
(covenant) and His Blood, what else could the Apostles un- 
derstand except that He spoke of His real blood? With 
justice, therefore, the Council of Trent declares that the words 
of St. Paul taken at least together with the declarative tradi- 


15Exod. xxiv, 6-9. 

16G. Barton holds that the “idolatry of the Mass” arose in the Middle Ages! This 
he says was due to the barbarism of the Middle Ages and belief in alchemy. Scientists 
believed it was possible to transmute lead into gold; theologians declared that priests 
could transmute bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. Barton’s proof 
consists of one sentence! “Jesus, who had been accustomed to speak in the hyperbolic 
figures common to the Levant from the earliest times, had said take and eat, this is 
my body,” Christ and Evolution (Philadelphia, 1934), pp. 109-111. But (i) Jesus 
spoke of the New Testament and His blood to pious Jews who knew the story of 
the inauguration of the Old Testament. (ii) According to the Synoptics, He knew that 
He was to be betrayed and, therefore, at the Last Supper He was giving a farewell 
message, and wished to be clear. (iii) When the Apostles misunderstood His figura- 
tive language, He corrected their notions. Twice He did this when the disciples 
understood Him literally on the subject of food whereas His meaning was figurative 
(Mt. xvi, 6-12; John iv, 32-35). He does not correct or explain His words at the 


Last Supper. 
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tion of the Fathers of the Church, prove the real presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist.” Verse 27," 
as we have seen, clearly brings out the doctrine of the real 
presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist. 
Verses 28-32 confirm the teaching and draw some practical 
conclusions from it. Because a man unworthily eating this 
bread is guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord, he ought to 
prove himself before eating of the bread. For he who in eat- 
ing and drinking does not discern the body of the Lord, eats 
and drinks judgment to himself. Precisely, because the 
Corinthian Christians had not discerned the body of the Lord 
and had, therefore, eaten it unworthily, they had suffered 
penalties. Therefore, let them come to the Sacrament only 
after they have found themselves worthy, lest they be judged, 
i.e., lest they be condemned to suffer the same penalties again. 

“But let a man prove himself: and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of the Chalice.”” To prove one’s self (Gr. 
doxipdtew gavtov), means to examine one’s conscience, i.e., 
to see if he is approved, genuine (8dxios, a word used of 
metals). He who wishes to eat that bread, ought to be ap- 
proved ; if he is not, let him purify himself and thus approach 
when cleansed. Can one who is unworthy make himself 
worthy by a mere examination of conscience, as seems to be 
hinted by the words, “but let a man prove himself and so eat”? 
No, this meaning is never found connected with the verb 
doxipaterv.” 

St. Paul says nothing concerning the method by which an 
unworthy Christian might purify himself before receiving the 
Eucharist, he is not writing a complete textbook of theology, 
but only correcting some definite abuses. On the method of 
purification, however, we might cite the oldest extant work on 


"Denzinger-Bannwart, no. 874. 
18Therefore whoever shall eat this bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord 


unworthily shall be guilty of the body and of the blood of the Lord.” 


WV, 28. 
Zorell, Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti, Second Edition, s. v. 
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Christian liturgy. In it we read :” 


On the day of the Lord, being gathered, break the bread and give thanks, 
confessing your sins, [italics mine] that your sacrifice may be pure. And 
everyone who has anything against his companion, let him not be admitted 
among you, as long as they are not united, lest the sacrifice be polluted. For 
this is the word of the Lord: “In every place and time there is offered to me 
a pure sacrifice, because I am a great king and my name is wonderful among 
the gentiles.” 


There can be no doubt that this document refers to the rite 
described by St. Paul for it is a Christian religious ceremony 
consisting in the breaking of bread and a sacrifice. 


III 


F. Godet by a rather subtle argument tries to prove that the 
word is in v. 24 (“this is my body’’) does not signify identity.” 
For he says, it is a question either of the terrestrial or of the 
glorified Body of Jesus. If of the first, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that bread can become the same substance as the hand 
which offers it,” nor is there identity between “this” and the 
glorified Body which does not yet exist. Moreover, if in the 
commemoration the glorified Body were to be present, Jesus 
should have said, “This will be my body.” But in the com- 
memorations the glorified Body cannot be present, for accord- 
ing to I Cor. xv, 49-51, blood is not an element which can per- 
tain to the spiritual and glorified Body.“ Therefore, Jesus 
took bread and gave it as a symbol of His Body which He was 
to deliver on the Cross for them and which would become a 
means of salvation. 


21The Didache or the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, 14, 1-4. This work was 
written about the year 80 A.D., by a convert Jew, who had listened to the Apostles. 

22Commentaire sur la Premiére Epitre aux Corinthiens (1887), pp. 164-166. 

23This impossibility according to most modernists gives the coup de grdce to the 
Catholic doctrine. Cf. J. Reville, “Les origines de 'Eucharistie” in Revue de l’Histoire 
des Religions, LVI (1907), p. 172. 

24H. Barbier, Essai Historique sur la signification primitive de la saint céne 
(1911), pp. 95-97, also denies the presence of blood in the glorified Christ. So does 
J. Weiss according to Mangenot, “L’Eucharistie dans St. Paul” in Revue Practique de 


VApologetique (1911-1912), p. 43. 
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Therefore, concludes Godet, the word is has the same mean- 
ing as it has in the words of a man who looks at a picture and 
says: “That is so and so.’™ 

Our answer: we select the first member of the dilemma; 
the second one we shall also discuss later. In the history of 
the institution (this is our only problem for the time being), 
St. Paul refers to the terrestrial Body of Jesus. Note that 
Godet gives no proof of the impossibility of transubstantia- 
tion. He says it is a difficult concept. That we admit. But 
we must remember that Paul teaches the Divinity of Christ.” 
Most Modernists admit this; they say Paul evolved this idea, 
although Jesus Himself laid no strict claim to Divinity.” Now 
the act of transubstantiation furnished no difficulty to the Son 
of God Incarnate. This is well brought out by St. Augustine 
in his “Ennarationes in Psalmos.” Commenting on the words 
found in I Sam. (I Kings), xxi, 13 (LXX), he writes: 


Et ferebatur in manibus suis. Hoc vero, fratres, quomodo posset fieri in 
homine quis intelligat? Quis enim portatur in madnibus suis? Manibus 


aliorum potest portari homo, manibus suis nemo portatur. Quomodo intelli- 
gatur in ipso David secundum litteram non invenimus; in Christo autem 
invenimus. Ferebatur enim Christus in manibus suis, quando commendans 
corpus suum ait: Hoc est corpus meum. (Mt. xxvi, 26; Mc. xiv, 22; Le. 
xxii, 19.) 


5]. Moffat translates verse 24, “This loaf means my body,” Expository Times, 
XXX (1918-1919), p. 22. This is also the interpretation of G. G. Findlay, who says 
that as Jesus was sitting (sic) at the table, the identification of substance could not 
have occurred to any one. (Expositors Greek Testament, II, 1900, p. 880.) 

26Very probably Christ’s Divinity is asserted in this very Epistle (viii, 6). The 
Divine sonship can be proved conclusively from Tit. ii, 12-35 and other passages. 

°7A doctrine condemned by Pius X in the decree “Lamentabili” (Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, no. 2031). 

28Ennarationes in Psalmos, in Ps. xxxiii, 1, 10; cf. Migne, Patres Latini 36, 306; 
Rouét de Journel, Enchiridion Patristicum, n. 1464. This important passage of St. 
Augustine may be translated as follows: “And he was borne in his own hands. Who 
can understand, my brethren, how this can be done in the case of a man? For who 
is ever carried in his own hands? Man is carried by the hands of others, no one is 
ever carried by his own hands. How this is to be understood literally in the case of 
David we have not found out, we have found out in the case of Christ. For Christ 
was carried in His own hands, when commending His very Body He said, ‘This is 
my body.’ For he carried that body in his hands.” 

The Septuagint Greek version at times differs from the Hebrew. Thus in 
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J. Reville,” asserts that in v. 29,” it is evident that the 
Apostle is speaking of the Mystical Body of Christ, viz., the 
sin of the Corinthians consists in this, that heedless of charity, 
they break the bonds of the mystical society uniting all the 
disciples and Christ. Therefore, he concludes that “my body” 
in v. 24" is the Mystical Body. 

Now we admit that St. Paul does reprehend the Corinthians 
for their lack of charity, and that, moreover, he frequently 
speaks of the Mystical Body of Christ in his epistles. The 
crushing answer to Reville, however, is found in vv. 25, 26 
and 27 where St. Paul refers to Christ’s Blood. We can see 
a reason for writing of the Blood of Christ in relation to or in 
opposition to the physical Body of Christ but what connection 
does it imply to the Mystical Body of Christ? Thus it is evi- 
dent how far from the truth are Reville* and Barbier® when 
they say that the testimony of Paul excludes the realistic in- 
terpretation of Communion with the Body and Blood of 


Christ. 
IV 


“Do this in commemoration of me.”” By these words 
Christ gave to the Apostles the power to consecrate or to 
change the substance of bread and wine into the substance of 
His own Body and Blood; that is to say, by these words He 


ordained them priests.” 


I Kings xxi, 13 (LXX), we find the words “and he [i. e. David] was carried in his 
hands.” These words are not in the Hebrew or in the Latin or English versions. 
Saint Augustine says David was a type of Christ and his comments on the words are 


given above. Transubstantiation, therefore, was accepted readily by St. Augustine. 


It is accepted with the same ease by every Catholic. 
29Tes origines de Eucharistic,” in Revue de l’'Histoire des Religions, LVI (1907), 


pp. 169-173. 
30“For he who eats and drinks unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, 


not discerning the body of the Lord.” 
31“This is my body.” 
32°Tes Origines” in Revue de l’Hist. des Religions, LVI (1907), p. 169. 
33°F ssai Historique,” pp. 94-95; 99-100. 


34Vy. 24 and 25. 
35Thus the Council of Trent. Cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, Nos. 938 and 949. 
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“For as often as you eat this bread and drink the chalice, 
you shall announce the death of the Lord until he comes” 
(v. 26). These words are St. Paul’s, not Christ’s, for he says 
not “my death,” but “the death of the Lord.” These words 
are an explanation of the preceding “in commemoration of 
me.” When the Apostles do the same as Christ did at the Last 
Supper, i.e., when they change bread into His Body and wine 
into His Blood, they thereby announce His death, viz., this 
action by its nature is an announcement or memorial of the 
death of the Lord. The action is commemorative, but it pro- 
duces not a mere memorial of Christ, but Christ physically 
present as a memorial of His own great historic action. 

This rite, moreover, ought to remain in force until the Lord 
comes. Now although from this passage alone we cannot 
conclude as to the time of Christ’s coming,” it is evident that 
He wished the rite to be performed until His coming, there- 
fore by others if the Apostles should die before that time. 
Hence, He gave power to the Apostles to ordain successors 
who would celebrate the same ceremony. 

We have left until this point the answer to Godet’s objection 
against the physical presence of Christ at the commemorative 
rites. When they are celebrated, Christ is in the glorious 
state. Therefore, argues Godet, Christ will not be physically 
present with His Body and Blood, for according to xv, 49-51 
there will be no Blood in the glorified Body. The lines in 
question read: 

“49. Therefore as we have borne the image of the earthly, 
let us also bear the image of the heavenly. 50. Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot possess the kingdom 
of God: neither shall corruption possess incorruption.” 

The context deals with the Resurrection. “We have borne 
the image of the earthly [one],” i.e., all of us who spring from 
Adam by natural generation, received from him a mortal and 
corruptible body; “let us also bear the image of the heavenly 


%From other passages of the New Testament we know that this means the time 
when Christ will come in glory to judge mankind, i.e., the end of the world. 
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[one],” viz., we ought to receive generation from the heavenly 
Adam, Christ, be made like unto Him and receive from Him 
a spiritual, i.e., glorified and immortal body. 

Godet’s contention is that there will be no blood in the 
glorified body. But nothing of the kind is stated in v. 50. The 
term “flesh and blood” among the Hebrews meant mortal 
human nature or man frail by nature.” Thus the first point 
of v. 50 means: man such as he is now cannot obtain eternal life 
(but must be changed into a state of immortality). That this 
is the true interpretation is shown by the clear parallelism of 
the verse: ‘Flesh and blood cannot possess the kingdom of 
God nor shall corruption possess incorruption.” 

Finally, Godet’s interpretation is a revival of ancient 
heretical views. Godet in this matter is the theological 
descendant of Valentinians, Marcionites and Origenists. The 
Fathers of the Church say it is wrong to infer from this line 
of St Paul that flesh and blood would not rise according to 
their substance.” St. Paul is not speaking of the substance of 
the resurrected body but of its quality. “Flesh and blood” 
here means a body such as we have on earth, derived from 
Adam and needing nourishment. 

Therefore, when Christ at the Last Supper said “this is my 
body,” “this is my blood,” there was present as a result of the 
words, His Body as it then was, i.e., mortal. At the Sacrifice 
of the Mass today the priest’s words place upon our altars 
Christ as He is now, viz., immortal. 


V 


In chapter x we have: (i) a sacrificial rite actually prac- 
ticed by the Christian Corinthians; (ii) the eating of bread 


87Ecclus. xiv, 19; Heb. ii, 14; Eph. vi, 12; Matt. xvi, 17; Gal. i, 17. 

88For references, cf. Cornely on v. 50, also F. Segara De Identitate Corporis 
Mortalis et Corporis Resurgentis (Madrid, 1929). The latter gives references to 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Aphraates, Adamantius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, 
Gregory of Nyssa and John Chrysostom (op. cit., p. 97). T. Aggius in the Ecclesiastic 
Revue, LXII (1920), pp. 377-401, discusses the Resurrection as found in the Old 
Testament, the teaching of Christ and the preaching of Paul. 
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and drinking of the contents of the chalice; (iii) “Koinonia’”’ 
(xowwwvia.) with the Body and the Blood of the Lord. As re- 
gards this third element, if we had merely this chapter, there 
might be a doubt whether there was a union with the Body 
and Blood of Christ physically present. 

In Chapter XI we find: (i) a rite instituted by Christ in 
which He changed bread into His physical and real Body, and 
wine (the contents of the chalice) into His Blood; (ii) this 
Body is given to be eaten and the Blood to be drunk, there- 
fore, one who partakes of them obtains union with Christ 
physically present; (iii) a command of Christ that this cere- 
mony should be repeated in memory of Him. 

From a comparison of these two chapters it is evident that 
the sacrificial rite described in Chapter X is the same as the 
ceremony of the partaking of the real Body and Blood of 
Christ as depicted in Chapter XI. Therefore, the Eucharist, 
according to St. Paul is a sacrificial rite, instituted by Christ, 
to be repeated, commemorative of the Passion, and bestowing 


physical union with the Body and Blood of Christ.” 


Therefore, the Christians did not consume bread and wine as seems to be hinted 
in x, 16, (“the bread which we break, is not?”), but they consume what kad been 
bread and wine. Cf. Exod. vii, 12. “They each cast down their rods, and they were 
turned into serpents, but Aaron’s rod” [sic] “devoured their rods.” The serpents are 
called rods, for they were rods before the change. 





Boas and 


American Ethnologists 
JOSEPH J. WILLIAMS, S.J., PH.D., Litt.D. 


Anthropology at Columbia University, at the age of 

78, calls for more than a passing notice. The untiring 
efforts of this scholar, during his tenure of the Professorship, 
has completely revolutionized the trend of scientific thought 
among American ethnologists. 

It is not my purpose to write a eulogy of Dr. Boas. His 
praises must be left to those who know him intimately. 
Neither do I propose a sketch of his active and useful life. To 
do justice to the subject, this must be reserved to the biog- 
rapher of the future with access to the private papers of this 
savant who has been so modest and retiring that he probably 
does not realize himself the real greatness of his accomplish- 
ment. | 

It is precisely the extraordinary influence of this quiet unob- 
trusive scholar that interests us at present, especially as it has 
manifested itself in suppressing the classical theory of evolu- 
tion among practically the entire group of leading American 
ethnologists. This last statement will, no doubt, occasion sur- 
prise to many not immediately conversant with this branch of 
knowledge. And this is the very reason that it has been 
chosen for the subject of our consideration. To clarify the 
question, a general outline of the development of ethnological 
thought in this country becomes necessary. 


ns recent retirement of Dr. Franz Boas, Professor of 


I 


Until comparatively recently anthropology was treated as 
a subdivision of biology, and even in the latest edition of the 
Dewey Decimal System for the use of libraries we find it so 
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classified. And this is exactly what would be expected in the 
general outline of progressive evolution which since the days 
of Darwin has exercised such a dominant influence over 
scientific expression. For the science of man would thus be 
only a development in the general schematization of the 
science of life. 

Today, however, not only has anthropology itself become an 
independent science, but it has taken on a generic aspect with 
many subdivisions of its own. In the first place there is the 
broad distinction between physical anthropology which con- 
siders the anatomical aspects of the science of man, and cul- 
tural anthropology which is again divided into many phases 
of consideration which have in turn given rise to various inde- 
pendent sciences. 

Thus, the Congrés International des Sciences Anthropologt- 
ques et Ethnologiques, held in London in the Summer of 1934, 
consisted of eight distinct sections, as follows: (1) Anatomy 
and Physical Anthropology; (2) Psychology; (3) Demog- 
raphy and Population Problems; (4) Ethnography; (5) 
Technology (Arts and Crafts) ; (6) Sociology; (7) Religions; 
and (8) Language and Writing. 

For the appreciation of Dr. Boas’ influence as an ethnolo- 
gist, however, we may confine ourselves to the consideration 
of cultural anthropology in general, to the entire exclusion of 
the anatomical aspect it is true, but without going into the de- 
tails as regards the particular phases of religion, social organ- 
ization, etc. 

Dr. Paul Radin, lecturer in anthropology at the University 
of California, in “The Method and Theory of Ethnology,” 
stressed the fact that in its inception as a science, cultural an- 
thropology, or, as it is usually called in America, ethnology, 
was really ushered into existence by Tylor’s “Primitive Cul- 
ture” in 1871, and consequently for some time it played the 
subordinate role of helping to establish specific stages in the 


——- 


1Paul Radin, The Method and Theory of Ethnology (New York, 1933), p. 3 ff. 
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evolution of culture. This mode of procedure continued until 
Professor Boas of Columbia in turn invoked ethnology for the 
precise purpose of testing and confounding the very theories 
advanced by the evolutionary school. 

Thus we find ethnology itself developing under a dual in- 
fluence, used by friend and foe alike in the controversy con- 
cerning whether or not cultural development had been in con- 
formity with the a-priori postulates of the general scheme of 
evolution. 

The comparative method of the system introduced by 
Spencer with its expansion of the theory of survivals as sug- 
gested by Tylor, was usually adopted by those who would 
answer in the affirmative, while the defenders of the negative 
side of the question, falling back on either convergence or else 
diffusion in one form or another, and in either case supported 
by the historical approach, were as a rule satisfied with nega- 
tive conclusions. And wisely so, according to Dr. Radin who 
declares: ‘““Whatever the facts demonstrated, they assuredly 
did not demonstrate any of the fundamental theses of the 
evolutionists.”” Radin goes even further and maintains: 
“There is no need of opening this controversy again; it has 
fortunately been relegated to oblivion.’” 

However, it is to be doubted whether the proponents of 
either side of the argument will admit this verdict as final. 
The one as well as the other is apt to accept it only insofar as 
it tends to support the respective contentions. For, while the 
leading American and German ethnologists today have for 
the most part abandoned the evolutionary theory regarding 
culture, in England the old system has not yet released its hold. 
Actually the question must still be regarded as a living one and 
it is likely to continue so for some time to come, despite the 
tact that at least in this field of science, due to the initiative 
and indefatigable effort of Dr. Boas, the theory of evolution 
is steadily losing ground. 


2Op. cit., p. 4. 
3Op. cit., p. 4. 
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Dr. Edward B. Tylor, writing in 1871, stated :* 


Culture or Civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that com- 
plex which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society. The condi- 
tions ot culture among the various societies of mankind, in so far as it is 
capable of being investigated on general principles, is a subject apt for the 
study of laws of human thought and action. On the one hand, the uni- 
formity which so largely pervades civilization may be ascribed, in great 
measure, to the uniform action of uniform causes; while on the other hand its 
various grades may be regarded as stages of development of evolution, each 
the outcome of previous history, and about to do its proper part in shaping 
the history of the future. 


Here, as already noted, we have the foundation of evolu- 
tionary anthropology. However, in the words of Dr. Golden- 
weiser, “Herbert Spencer, early influenced by the agnosticism 
and groping evolutionism of his father and uncles, was the 
first to attempt a more ambitious synthesis of evolutionary 
doctrine. 

Following Spencer, the anthropological group that has 
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come to be known as Classical Evolutionists, postulated a 
unilinear scheme of development whereby civilization neces- 
sarily and universally developed along fixed lines. Or, as Dr. 
Boas expresses it: “The evolutionary point of view presup- 
poses that the course of historical changes in the cultural life 
of mankind follows definite laws which are applicable every- 
where, and which bring it about that cultural development is, 
in its main lines, the same among all races and peoples.’ 
Thus, while it is true that it was the publication of “Primi- 
tive Culture” by Tylor in 1871 that gave the necessary impetus 
to the development of ethnology among English and Ameri- 
can scholars, it was really reserved for Herbert Spencer to 
impress the evolutionary character on the method of approach 
which for a time was generally accepted. Dr. Goldenweiser 


‘Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 1920), Vol. I, p. 1. 

5Alexander Goldenweiser, History, Psychology, and Culture (London, 1933), p. 125. 

*Franz Boas, “The Methods of Ethnology,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XXII 
(1920), p. 311. 
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makes this clear in his “Early Civilization.’ In his more 
recent work, “History, Psychology, and Culture,” he tells us :* 


The theory of social evolution ushered in by Spencer and Tylor carried 
the earmarks of a doctrine fated to become the crystallization point for sub- 
sequent thought and research. It was simple, final, and flattering to the vanity 
of the white man, for in the evolutionary scheme his civilization appeared as 
the crowning achievement of man’s earthly career. After a brief initial 
struggle against theological prepossessions and dogmatic scientific opinion, the 
new ideology became the dominant influence in social thinking. 


The English universities quickly became the strongholds of 
evolutionary anthropology, and have so remained to this day. 
In fact, Dr. R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, 
in the 1933 edition of his “Anthropology,” actually defines 
anthropology in terms of evolution when he states: “Anthro- 
pology is the whole history of man as fired and pervaded by 
the idea of evolution. Man in evolution—that is its subject 
in its full reach.” Dr. Marett explains his position on the 
very next page as follows: “Anthropology is the child of 
Darwin. Darwinism makes it possible. Reject the Darwinian 
point of view, and you must reject Anthropology also.””” This 
brief summation outlines the attitude of British anthropolo- 
gists as a group in their approach to the study of anthropology 
considered under its cultural no less than its physical aspect. 

Major J. W. Powell of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and other early American anthropologists naturally adopted 
the evolutionary system prevalent at the time in the English 
universities and whole-heartedly subscribed to its principles 
as well as to its modus operandi." As a matter of fact, it was 
reserved to Professor Franz Boas to become the founder of 
the American school that was destined to open up a new era 
in cultural anthropology, undermining at the very start the 
entire system of evolution of culture. 


7Alexander Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (New York, 1922), p. 21f. 
8Goldenweiser, History, Psychology, and Culture, p. 128. 
°R. R. Marett, Anthropology (London, 1933), p. 7. 


100p. cit., p. 8. 
11Goldenweiser, History, Psychology, and Culture, p. 152. 
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I] 


Dr. Franz Boas who, before his retirement had been identi- 
fied with the Anthropological Department of Columbia dur- 
ing the past four decades, was born in Germany and studied 
first at Heidelberg and Bonn and then took his Doctorate in 
Philosophy at Kiel in 1881. The theory of social evolution 
failed to gain in Germany the position it held in England,” 
and even as a student Boas never subscribed to its principles. 
On the contrary, as Assistant at the Royal Ethnography Mu- 
seum, Berlin, 1885-86, he early came under the very influences 
that years later led Graebner to devise his own historical meth- 
od which is regarded by some as substantially in harmony with 
that of Dr. Boas.” 

Beginning his American career at Clark University in 1889 
only to transfer to Columbia three years later, Doctor Boas 
is everywhere acknowledged today as one of the leading 
scientists of the world and Father of the American School of 
Ethnology. Thus Dr. Radin refers to his services to Ethnology 


as “possibly the greatest single contribution of any scholar of 
the last three generations,”* and Doctor Goldenweiser is 
equally laudatory when he writes: “The historical trend in 
American Ethnology must be identified with the life-work of 
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one man—Franz Boas. 

Is it surprising, then, that foreign universities have made 
Dr. Boas the recipient of degrees and that the anthropological 
societies of every part of the world have vied one with another 
in bestowing on him every mark of esteem? Incidentally, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sciences and 
many other scientific groups have at one time or another done 
themselves the honor of choosing him as President. 

Time would not permit our following Dr. Boas in detail as 
for more than a quarter of a century he has led the attack on 


Op. cit., p. 129. 

13W, Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion (New York, 1931), p. 230. 
M4Radin, op. cit., Introduction, p. xiii. 

15Goldenweiser, History, Psychology, and Culture, p. 153f. 
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cultural evolution. We must be satisfied with the briefest 
outline of the development of his argument. 


III 


At the meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sciences, held at Buffalo, August 24-29, 1896, 
Dr. Boas openly attacked the evolutionary theory of culture 
then prevalent, in a paper entitled, “The Limitations of the 
Comparative Method of Anthropology,” wherein he stated :* 


It must be clearly understood that anthropological research which com- 
pares similar phenomena from various parts of the world, in order to discover 
the uniform history of their development, makes the assumption that the same 
ethnological phenomenon has everywhere developed in the same manner. 
Here lies the flaw in the argument of the new method, for no such proof can 
be given. Even the most cursory review shows that the same phenomena may 
develop in a multitude of ways. .. . These few data suffice to show that the 
same ethnical phenomenon may develop from different sources. The simpler 
the observed fact, the more likely it is that it may develop from one source 
here, from another there. 


Whereupon Dr. Boas concludes :" 


Thus we recognize that the fundamental assumption which is so often 
made by modern anthropologists cannot be accepted as true in all cases. We 
cannot say that the occurrence of the same phenomenon is always due to the 
same causes, and that thus it is proved that the human mind obeys the same 
laws everywhere. We must demand that the causes from which it developed 
be investigated and that comparisons be restricted to those phenomena which 
have been proved to be effects of the same causes. We must insist that this 
investigation be made a preliminary to all extended comparative studies. . 
In short, before extended comparisons are made, the comparability of the 
material must be proved. 


In the same paper, Dr. Boas outlines his historical method 
as follows :* 


A detailed study of the customs in their bearings to the total culture of the 


16Franz Boas, “The Limitations of the Comparative Method of Anthropology,” 
Science, n.s. Vol. IV (1896), p. 903. 

17Op. cit., p. 903. 

18Op. cit., p. 905. 
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tribe practicing them, and in connection with an investigation of their geo- 
graphical distribution among neighboring tribes, affords us almost always a 
means of determining with considerable accuracy the historical causes that led 
to the formation of the customs in question and to the psychological processes 
that were at work in their development. The results of inquiries conducted 
by this method may be three-fold. They may reveal the environmental con- 
ditions which have created or modified cultural elements; they may clear up 
psychological factors which are at work in shaping the culture; or they may 
bring before our eyes the effects that historical connections have had upon the 
growth of the culture. 

We have in this method a means of reconstructing the history of the growth 
of ideas with much greater accuracy than the generalizations of the compara- 
tive method will permit. The latter must always proceed from a hypothetical 
mode of development, the probability of which may be weighed more or less 
accurately by means of observed data. But so far I have not yet seen any 
extended attempt to prove the correctness of a theory by testing it at the hand 
of developments with whose histories we are familiar. This method of start- 
ing with a hypothesis is infinitely inferior to the one in which by truly in- 
ductive processes the actual history of definite phenomena is derived. 


In 1910, Dr. Boas declared: “As long as the hypothetical 
sequence of events does not fit actual cases, the evolutionary 
scheme cannot be proved to represent the line followed by the 
whole of mankind.”” 

In “The Mind of the Primitive,” published in 1911, Dr. 
Boas is even more outspoken in his rejection of the system of 
cultural evolution. Thus he writes :” 


The theory of parallel development, if it is to have any significance, would 
require that among all branches of mankind the steps of invention should 
have followed, at least approximately, in the same order, and that no important 
gaps should be found. The facts, so far as known at the present time, are 
entirely contrary to this view. 


And again:” 


When we base our study on these observations, it appears that serious 
objections may be made against the assumption of the occurrence of a general 


19Franz Boas, “Ethnological Problems in Canada,” Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. XL (1910), p. 536. 

Franz Boas, The Mind of the Primitive (New York, 1911), p. 182. 

210p. cit., p. 192 ff. 
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sequence of cultural stages among all the races of man; that rather we recog- 
nize a peculiar tendency of diverse customs and beliefs to converge towards 
similar forms. In order to interpret correctly these similarities in form, it is 
necessary to investigate their historical development; and only when the his- 
torical development in different areas is the same, will it be admissible to 
consider the phenomena in question as equivalent. From this point of view 
the facts of cultural contact assume a new importance. 

An important theoretical consideration has also shaken our faith in the 
correctness of the evolutionary theory as a whole. It is one of the essential 
traits of this theory that, in general, civilization has developed from simple 
forms to complex forms, and that extended fields of human culture have 
developed under more or less rationalistic impulses. Of late years we are 
beginning to recognize that human culture does not always develop from the 
simple to the complex, but that in many aspects two tendencies intercross— 
one from the complex to the simple, the other from the simple to the complex. 
It is obvious that the history of industrial development is almost throughout 
that of increasing complexity. On the other hand, human activities that do 
not depend upon reasoning do not show a similar type of evolution. 


In an Article, ‘““The Methods of Ethnology,” contributed to 


the American Anthropologist in 1920, Dr. Boas states :* 


During the last ten years the methods of inquiry into the historical develop- 
ment of civilization have undergone remarkable changes. During the second 
half of the last century evolutionary thought held almost complete sway and 
investigators like Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, Lubbock, to mention only a few, 
were under the spell of the idea of a general, uniform evolution in which all 
parts of mankind participated. . . . As soon as we admit that the hypothesis 
of a uniform evolution has to be proved before it can be accepted, the whole 
structure loses its foundation. . . . On the other hand, it may be recognized 
that the hypothesis implies the thought that our Western Civilization repre- 
sents the highest cultural development towards which all other more primitive 
cultural types tend, and that, therefore, retrospectively, we construct an 
orthogenetic development towards our modern civilization. It is clear that if 
we admit that there may be different ultimate and coexisting types of civiliza- 
tion, the hypothesis of one single general line of development cannot be main- 
tained. Opposed to these assumptions is the modern tendency to deny the 
existence of a general evolutionary scheme which would represent the history 
of the cultural development the world over. 


In defense of his own position, Dr. Boas asserts :” 


22Boas, The Methods of Ethnology, p. 311f. 
23Op. cit., p. 314. 
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It may seem to the distant observer that American students are engaged in 
a mass of detailed investigations without much bearing upon the solution of 
the ultimate problems of a philosophic history of human civilization. I think 
this interpretation of the American attitude would be unjust because the 
ultimate questions are as near to our hearts as they are to those of other 
scholars, only we do not hope to be able to solve an intricate historical 
problem by formula. 

First of all, the whole problem of cultural history appears to us as a his- 
torical problem. In order to understand history it is necessary to know not 
only how things are, but how they have come to be. In the domain of 
Ethnology, where, for most parts of the world, no historical facts are available 
except those that may be revealed by archaeological study, all evidence of 
change can be inferred only by indirect methods. 


After the general acceptance of his historical method on the 
part of American ethnologists, Dr. Boas wrote in 1928 :™ 


Every culture can be understood only as an historical growth. It is deter- 
mined to a great extent by outer occurrences that do not originate in the 
inner life of the people. It might be thought that these conditions did not 
prevail in early times, that primitive societies were isolated and that the laws 
governing their inner development may be learned directly from comparative 
studies of their cultures. This is not the case. Even the simplest groups with 
which we are familiar have developed by contact with their neighbors. 


IV 


So cogent were the arguments advanced by Dr. Boas, and so 
impressive was his whole manner of presentation that those 
who came in contact with him were, as a rule, immediately 
convinced of the soundness of his principles and the logical 
force of his conclusions. Consequently, it was not long before 
he won over to his point of view the leading ethnologists of 
America while he effectively established the permanent 
loyalty of his disciples, until today we must acknowledge him 
as the founder of a school of American thought. I might call 
it the Boas Method of Approach, but such a denomination 
would fail to describe the full extent of his influence. Start- 
ing in the lecture halls of Columbia University, the technique 


—_ 


Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life (New York, 1928), p. 208. 
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developed by Dr. Boas rapidly spread throughout the country 
and found defenders everywhere, so that his general method 
is no longer regarded merely as significant of Boas. It has 
become nation-wide in its scope and it may be fittingly termed 
the American School of Ethnology. 

Directly in consequence of Doctor Boas’ personal leader- 
ship, evolution, especially in its classical form, has steadily 
fallen into disfavor among American ethnologists. Thus Dr. 
Boas’ influence may be clearly recognized in Dr. Golden- 
weiser’s merciless condemnation of the very fundamentals of 
evolutionism inasfar as they regard ethnology. Thus he 
maintains :” 


The use of the comparative method was cornmon to all evolutionists, but 
one would search their writings in vain for a single serious attempt to justify 
this procedure. It can, I think, be shown that the psychological assumptions 
implied in evolutionism were throughout either erroneous or inadequate, and 
that the theory of cultural evolution in its classical form, even if valid from 
other standpoints, could be condemned on this ground alone. 


The author of this quotation, Dr. Alexander A. Golden- 
weiser, is at present Professor of Thought and Culture at the 
University of Oregon. He began his career of anthropologist 
as lecturer on anthropology at Columbia University, 1910-19, 
where he was closely associated with Dr. Boas. That Professor 
Goldenweiser is in perfect agreement with Dr. Boas is evident 
from his statement :* 


Boas’s outstanding contribution was the historical point of view, in accord- 
ance with which native cultures were to be investigated in their restricted 
historic-geographical homes. The dominant perspectives here included the 
physical environment, the neighboring cultures, and the many intricate psy- 
chological associations formed between the different aspects of culture. 


Under the caption “The Downfall of Evolution,’ Dr. 
Goldenweiser effectively outlines the argument which has led 
American ethnologists, following the guidance of Dr. Boas, 


25Goldenweiser, History, Psychology, and Culture, p. 74. 
26Op. cit., p. 154. 
270p. cit., p. 132. 
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to reject the theory of evolution as far as regards their own 
field of science. It was fundamental, he tells us, with early 
evolutionists to assume that the primitive cultures still avail- 
able for study were similar to the now extinct cultures of our 
own ancestors, and research in European prehistory, it was 
claimed, supported this contention. It was further postulated 
that these primitive cultures as found in America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the South Seas, differed in degree of development. 
Whence it was taken for granted that they actually represented 
the stages through which our own ancestral cultures had 
passed. And all this on a-priori grounds, without any vestige 
of real proof, to satisfy the universality of the application of 
the theory of evolution. Dr. Goldenweiser continues :* 


Primitive Australia had played the part of godmother to evolutionism; 
primitive America assumed a similar rdle towards anti-evolutionism. One of 
the first strongholds to be attacked was the comparative method. The facts 
harnessed by the classical anthropologists were many, but their quality was 
poor. In the lists of their authorities missionaries joined hands with ex- 
plorers, stray travelers with professional anthropologists, prejudiced historians 
with resident government agents. What good was there in such raw material ? 
What was worse, the facts were secured by a sort of literary kidnapping. 
They were torn forcibly from their historical homes to figure in evolutionary 
dissertations as cultural waifs, deprived of their local associations and chro- 
nological antecedents. When thus severed from the soil of historical reality, 
facts could be made to speak any tongue, to serve any dogma. What right, 
then, had the evolutionist to corral facts of such heterogeneous provenience 
and doubtful pedigree into quasi-chronological series and call them stages? 
If an Indian stage 2 was made to reach down to an Australian stage 1 and 
reach up to an African stage 3, this could obviously be done if cultural devel- 
opment in three tribes were posited as uniform. But was not uniformity of 
cultural change one of the evolutionary tenets the justice of which was first 
to be demonstrated by the comparative procedure? Thus, instead of providing 
proof of evolution, the evolutionist was merely chasing his own tail. 


Dr. Goldenweiser considers each of these phases in detail 
and concludes :” 


28Op. cit., p. 132f. 
29Op. cit., p. 136. 
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When this critical work was done, little remained of the uniformity of 
cultural development. Stages became so confused as to resemble a network 
rather than a ladder. The prehistory of culture once more appeared as a set 
of problems, many of them barely broached, rather than an orderly series of 
solutions available for use as a background for historical study. 


Professor Goldenweiser next shows that ascertained in- 
stances of convergence completely undermine the assumption 
of the evolutionist that the tendency towards divergence domi- 
nates the entire field of cultural change.” Moreover, he finds 
in the theory of diffusion another strong argument against 
evolution. Thus he writes :” 


It was shown, moreover, that cultural diffusion, far from being rare and 
exceptional, was a constant and omnipresent process in modern as well as 
primitive cultures. When a cultural feature, thus borrowed from a neighbor- 
ing tribe, makes its appearance in a local culture and is accepted and assim- 
ilated, it thereby becomes part and parcel of that culture. Henceforth it 
must be included among the factors responsible for further changes. Each 
case of diffusion, therefore, complicates the cultural situation and makes it 
increasingly difficult to interpret changes in terms of inner forces alone. Thus 
the acceptance of diffusion at its face value is in itself sufficient to negate the 
evolutionary scheme in its original form. 


Dr. Goldenweiser further observes :* 


The third tenet of evolutionism, the progressive character of the evolu- 
tionary process, also suffered defeat at the hands of numerous critics. It was 
obvious enough that civilization as a whole had progressed; also that at 
different times and places certain phases of it had progressed. But to assert 
this was one thing; to assume the universality or even necessity of progress, 


another. 
Before leaving Dr. Goldenweiser, we must call attention 
to his further comment :* 


The assumption of the psychic unity of man on which the evelutionists had 
built their theory, was accepted by the critics, but not the offhand manner 
in which the evolutionists solved the problem of the relation of psychology 


30Op. cit., p. 136. 
31Op. cit., p. 137. 
32Op. cit., p. 139. 
8330p. cit., p. 140f. 
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to culture. As our familiarity with primitive life increased, it became ever 
more evident that culture could not be explained by psychology, that the only 
road towards the comprehension of cultural individual‘-y led through patient 
and intensive exploration of restricted local cultures in their historico-geo- 
graphical settings. This was the historical as contrasted with the purely 
psychological approach. In America it was established on a firm theoretical 
basis by Franz Boas. 


Another distinguished American ethnologist who was close- 
ly associated with Dr. Boas at Columbia before taking up his 
position as Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
California is Dr. Robert H. Lowie, President of the American 
Anthropological Association. Naturally he is a great admirer 
of Dr. Boas whom he styles, “The champion of scientific meth- 
od in all anthropological research.” Dealing with the ques- 
tion of cultural evolution, Dr. Lowie declares in his “Culture 
and Ethnology”: “As Professor Boas and American ethnolo- 
gists generally have maintained, many facts are quite incon- 
sistent with the theory of unilinear evolution.”” 

In his earlier work on “Primitive Society,” Dr. Lowie starts 
off with the principle: “Whatever else the investigator of 
civilization may do, he must be an historian.”” Then on the 


next page he explains :” 


The existence of uniformity in culture history cannot be assumed simply 
because it would be convenient. . . . The ethnologist cannot permit his task 
to be pre-determined for him. If there are laws of social evolution, he must 
assuredly discover them, but whether there are any remains to be seen, and 
his scholarly position remains unaffected by their non-existence. His duty is 
to ascertain the course civilization actually has followed; and the kind of 
synthesis he gives must depend on the nature of his facts. To strive for the 
ideals of another branch of knowledge may be positively pernicious, for it can 
easily lead to that factitious simplification which means falsification. It would 
be equivalent to insisting that water must condense in freezing. 


Emulating Dr. Boas, Professor Lowie attributes the evolu- 


34Lowie, Primitive Society (New York, 1920), Preface, p. vi. 
‘SLowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1929), p. 81. 
36Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 4. 

8370p. cit., p. 5. 
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tionary attitude to a smug, self-complacent condition of mind 
whereby the evolutionist feels convinced that the civilization 
of his day must be the best and that the objective of nature 
through the ages must have been to gradually build up to it. 
However, he writes :* 


The principles that underlie the growth of social organization do not 
differ from the principles operative in culture generally. It was once be- 
lieved that the stages which archaeological research reveals in western Europe 
must be the stages mankind have everywhere been obliged to traverse. But 
the case of African technology suffices to disprove the assumption: the Afri- 
cans did not pass from a Stone Age to an Age of Copper and Bronze and then 
an Iron Age; whether through autochthonous advancement or through bor- 
rowing from Asiatic sources, they passed directly from the manufacture of 
stone tools to the manufacture of iron tools. 


Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber whose anthropological interests de- 
veloped under the personal influence of Dr. Boas has been 
associated with the Department of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California since 1901, and has served as President 


of both the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-lore Society. He avowedly believes in the 
theory of evolution even so far as the anatomical development 
of man,” and yet, he draws the line when it comes to the 
question of cultural development.” He had previously de- 
clared, while reviewing “Prolegomena to History” by Fred- 
erick J. Teggart, in the American Anthropologist: ‘There is 
scarcely an ethnologist in this country, in France, or in Ger- 
many, who does not believe the narrow, simple method of the 
classic English evolutionary school to be sterile.” 


V 


It should carefully be kept in mind that we have been re- 
stricting our consideration of the theory of evolution not mere- 


38Op. cit., p. 437. 

389A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1923), Chapter II. 
4090p. cit., p. 8f. 

114 merican Anthropologist, Vol. XIX (1917), p. 70. 
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iy to its bearing on cultural development but further to the 
viewpoint of this particular phase of the question as it has 
taken form among leading American ethnologists under the 
influence of Dr. Boas. Consequently, in view of the facts set 
forth, it is a safe conclusion that American ethnologists under 
the egis of Dr. Franz Boas have been leading the way in the 
rejection of the exaggerated claims of evolution. Incidentally, 
there is every indication not only that their influence in turn 
is making itself felt abroad among their own associates, but 
further that the allied branches of science are beginning to 
take heed and gradually revise their evaluation of evolution- 
ary forces, confining their application to their proper spheres. 
Much progress, in fact, has already been made along this line. 
A generation or so ago, the fundamental purpose of evolution- 
ists as a group was the elimination of a personal God as a 
Primitive Cause or Creator. Even when the term God was 
admitted in scientific circles, it was ordinarily restricted in its 
acceptation to a pantheistic entity, more or less identified with 
an abstract concept of nature. Today, there is a growing 
tendency on the part of the science of life, in all its ramifica- 
tions, to ignore first origins as a distinctively philosophical 
question and to confine consideration to the development from 
the initial living cell, regardless of the whence and the how 
of its derivation. And this advance in scientific procedure, we 
feel justified in attributing also to the fearless leadership and 
sound reason of Dr. Franz Boas. 





India and the Empire 


D. TRUYEN, S.J. 


Crown. She is that, and the Empire without India seems 
unthinkable. If Britain lost India, not only would she 
lose markets for her manufactured goods, supplies of raw 
material for her industries, opportunities of investment for 
her capital, avenues of lucrative and honorable employment 
for her younger sons, pensions for her elderly folks, number- 
less openings for her merchants, and engineers, and shop- 
keepers, and clerks; harbors and naval bases for her fleet, 
cargoes for her ships, inspiration for her art and literature 
. ;not only would she lose all that, but her prestige as well. 
But is England about to lose India? This great de- 


[crow is said to be the brightest jewel in the British 


pendency has been called “Britain’s Lost Dominion.” Is 
India lost to England or about to be lost? ‘The press in 
Europe and in America has a great deal to say about Indian 
unrest, about terrorist outrages, about savage repression, about 
a nation chafing under the weight of a foreign yoke. 


I 


The truth is that India does resent foreign rule. It would 
be astonishing if she thought and felt otherwise. For more 
than a century India’s educated classes have received Western 
education and have imbibed Western ideas; the principles of 
British Democracy and British Liberalism have been dinned 
into young India’s ears. Human nature would not be what 
it is if Indians did not draw from these principles conclusions 
that apply to their own case. It would be a platitude to say 
that there is a demand, an insistent demand, for “swaraj” ot 
self-government. There are those that think they have 
knocked the bottom out of all India’s claims for freedom when 
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they have pointed out that only the educated classes—and these 
are hardly two or three per cent of the population—clamor 
for political change; the “voiceless millions” are supposed to 
be perfectly satisfied under British rule. The Report of the 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933-1934, 
puts the facts in their true light when it says:’ 


The subtle ferments of education, the impact of the War, and the begin- 
nings of that sense of nationality . . . have combined to create a public 
opinion in India which it would be a profound error for Parliament to 
ignore. It is true, of course, that those who entertain these aspirations con- 
stitute but a small fraction of the vast population of India and that, in these 
circumstances, alleged manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful 
value. Nevertheless, a public opinion does exist, strong enough to affect what 
has been for generations the main strength of the Government of India—its 
instinctive acceptance by the mass of the Indian people. . . . History has 
repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness of a 
people by the standard of its least educated class, and the creation of the 
British Empire, as we know it to-day, has been mainly due ‘to the fact that, 
for the last hundred and fifty years, British policy has been guided by a more 
generous appreciation of the value, and a juster estimate of the influence, of 
what is sometimes called a politically-minded class. 


There may have been a time when India could be said to 
be unconsciously happy in her enjoyment of the Pax Bri- 
tannica. Her population grew by leaps and bounds, her trade 
expanded and her industries prospered; the upper classes 
eagerly flocked to the universities, where British and Indian 
pedagogues unveiled to them the mysteries of Western sci- 
ence; hundreds, thousands of young men, in defiance of the 
prescriptions of orthodox Hinduism, crossed the ocean—the 
Black Water—and conquered degrees in English or American 
universities; above all, for more than a century, there was 
peace in a land that for centuries had been torn by intestine 
strife and warfare. 

Today it is the fashion to minimize, or to deny altogether, 
the benefits of British rule. Mahatma Gandhi calls the Brit- 


———— 


YP. 5. 
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ish Government “satanic,” he who once spoke of the British 
connection as “providentially ordained.” 

The “Indian National Congress,” which claims to be the 
sole spokesman of the nation, is now violently anti-British. It 
was founded in 1885, by an Englishman, the late Mr. A. O, 
Hume, a retired member of the Indian Civil Service. Its 
objects are set forth in the following statement, which every 
member of Congress had to accept: 

The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment by the 
people of India of a system of government similar to that enjoyed by the self- 


governing members of the British Empire, and a participation by them in the 
rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. 


In 1920, at its Nagpur meeting, Congress excised the 
British connection clause from its creed: henceforth, the de- 
mand was for “purna swaraj,” that is, full self-government. 
This may, though it necessarily need not, mean breaking away 
from the Empire. Up to 1929, Mahatma Gandhi was still 


satisfied with full Dominion Status, though, at present, he 
would indignantly spurn the notion of Indian partnership in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


II 


Is India a nation? Rivers of ink have flowed and are flow- 
ing in answer to this question. A writer in the Nineteenth 


9 


Century Review for September, 1933, bluntly says:* “There 
is no Indian nation, but only a sub-continent seething with 
murderously antagonistic religions.” An American writer, 
A. L. Lowell, is hardly less emphatic :* 

The people of India are not a nation, but a conglomerate of many different 
races and religions, often side by side in the same place, yet unmixed and 
sharply separate. It is this, as Seely pointed out in his “Expansion of Eng- 


land,” that has enabled the British to conquer and hold the country. If the 
inhabitants could act together, and were agreed in wanting independence, they 


2P. 269. 
3Government of England, II, p. 425. 
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could get it. In short, if they were capable of national self-government, the 
English would live on a volcano, and their occupation would be brief. . . . 


Much of all that may be true. To a foreign observer, who 
is neither a born Indian nor a Britisher, but who loves India 
with all his heart, there is nothing more painful than the 
clannishness of the average Indian. He is a Hindu or a 
Muslim, and only too often feels nothing but hatred and con- 
tempt for such as profess a religion different from his own. 
It’s here in India one feels the full import of the words spoken 
by the Samaritan woman to our Lord: “The Jews do not 
communicate with the Samaritans”! In our railway stations 
you will hear on a sultry day the cries: “Hindu Pani,” 
“Muslim Pant,’ “Hindu Chha,’ “Muslim Chha,”’ that is, 
Hindu water, Muslim water, Hindu tea, Muslim tea! The 
chasm between races is so deep that a Hindu may not even 
accept a glass of water from a Muslim. The further divisions 
and subdivisions that permeate caste-ridden Hindu society 
are too well known to need description. 

And yet, while admitting and deploring the existence of all 
these divisions, I nevertheless feel constrained to assert that 
there is such a thing as Indian national feeling. Look at any 
map, and the geographical unity of India glaringly stares you 
in the face: the Indian Empire is a subcontinent clearlv 
marked off from the rest of Asia by sea and mountain. The 
cultured Bengalee, dwelling in this subcontinent, may feel his 
difference from the martial Pathan or Punjabi; the fair- 
skinned Aryan of the North may look down on the dusky 
Dravidian of the South; the proud twice-born Brahmin may 
despise the lowly outcast; the Hindu may loathe the Muslim: 
yet all feel themselves Indians, ready to die for their mother- 
land. 

India, then, feels herself a nation—or, if I must repeat the 
trite phrase, ‘‘a nation in the making”—and a nation that is not 
satisfied with her present political status. In Europe and 
America, British rule is sometimes painted as oppressive: this 
isa perversion of the truth. Let us grant that British admin- 
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istrators, and soldiers, and traders are not in India for the sake 
of their health; the old saying is that they came to trade and 
stayed to rule. It may be undeniable that Great Britain de- 
rives immense material profit from her connection with India. 
But justice compels every disinterested observer to confess 
that, today as for many years past, the British administrator 
conscientiously tries to do his duty by India and to foster the 
interests of the vast Empire confided to his care. It is easy to 
cast ridicule on the claim of British trusteeship: I feel con- 
vinced that the overwhelming majority of British officials in | 
India have that sense of trusteeship, and do their utmost faith- 
fully to discharge that trust. 

Yet India is not happy. The “voiceless millions,” it is often 
asserted, are perfectly contented under British authority: they 
will fare a great deal worse under rulers of their own blood. 
But what people on earth, having the choice between a form 
of crude misgovernment by itself and the most enlightened ad- 
ministration by a foreigner, would not elect to manage its own 
affairs? One can but esteem the Indian for wanting to be free 
from foreign domination. 

The British have long claimed to be the standard bearers of 
freedom in the world; and since the American colonies taught 
the mother country a salutary lesson, England has pursued a 
more than liberal policy towards those of her colonies where 
the people were of her own speech and blood. It is claimed 
that, throughout, Great Britain has aimed at preparing her 
great Indian dependency for self-government, and a great deal 
may be said to substantiate that claim. As long ago as 1833, 
the Charter Act declared that “no native of India shall, by 
reason of his religion, place of birth, descent or color, be 
disabled from holding any office under the Company.” This 
may have been no more than a platonic declaration of prin- 
ciples; but it was a fine principle, and, as years rolled by, it 
received ever fuller and fuller application. Since 1830, edu- 
cation—alas not primary, but secondary and higher education 
—spread rapidly and produced a numerous politically-minded 
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class. In course of time legislatures were established to which 
Indians were nominated; Indians were admitted to the Indian 
Civil Service, that is, that select body to which all the highest 
posts are reserved, and which is rightly called the finest body 
of administrators in the world. In the inferior ranks of the 
services natives of the country naturally predominated from 
the very beginning. 

In 1892, the Indian Councils Act rather timidly introduced 
the principle of elected legislators: certain local bodies were 
permitted to “recommend” candidates for the legislatures; 
invariably these “recommended” candidates were nominated 
by Government to the Councils. Meanwhile, the clamor for 
further boons or concessions waxed louder and louder: soon 
the words “boon” and “concession” were discarded, and 
political India made “demands.” As a result of agitation in 
India, Lord Morley placed his Indian Councils Act on the 
Statute Book in 1909: the legislative councils were once more 
enlarged and given more power; for the first time popularly 
elected legislators took a share in making India’s laws, and 
Indians now entered the supreme Executive both in the 
Provinces and at the Centre. 

Strangely enough, as good a liberal as John Morley, in words 
often quoted since, declared to the House of Lords that “‘if it 
could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or in- 
directly to the establishment of a parliamentary system in 
India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do with it.” 
Morley’s sole aim was to improve the existing machinery of 
government by bringing the Executive in contact with Indian 
opinion, and to satisfy the “national aspirations” of the people 
of India. Subsequent events wrote a strange commentary on 
Lord Morley’s words. Not only did Indians aspire after a 
larger share in the government of their country: they had read 
so many English and American books about democracy, and 
responsible government, and the rights of the masses, and the 
consent of the governed, that nothing short of democratic in- 
stitutions would satisfy them. Henceforth, the watchword 
was: “No brown instead of a white bureaucracy!” 
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Intervened the Great War, fought, it was said, not only for 
the liberation of oppressed peoples, but also to make the world 
safe for democracy. India stood valiantly by the Empire 
during the four long years of the struggle: her sons fought 
bravely on every battlefield by the side of British regiments; 
her gold was poured out lavishly in support of the allied cause. 
But as the years of international conflict wearily dragged on, 
India’s politicians did not fail to remind Great Britain of their 
country’s aspirations and demands. Nor was the British pub- 
lic in a mood to ignore India’s claims. On August 17, 1917, 
Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India, made the fol- 
owing historic declaration in the British Parliament: 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India is in full accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration, 2nd the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire... . 


The fatal word “responsible government” had been uttered ; 
it meant that India would have not only home rule, but as well 
democratic institutions. One may assuredly desire self-govern- 
ment for India without feeling certain as to the suitability of 
democratic forms of government in this vast continent. An 
American authority thus states his misgivings :* 


Great Britain means to do well by India, but this does not mean that 
democratic institutions of the European type ought to be bodily transplanted 
there. The institutions of a country should fit the genius of its people. Re- 
sponsible cabinets, universal suffrage, proportional representation, bills of 
rights, trial by jury and writs of habeas corpus are institutions which have 
developed among Europeans in the temperate zones. It is by no means certain 
that they are well adapted to use in tropical lands. Political democracy in 
the West rests on social democracy, and there is no social democracy in India. 
Can a true democracy be reared upon the caste system which exists in India, 
any more than it could be built upon the system of privileged orders in France 
before the Revolution? 


These are grave questions. But in the East as well as in the 
West the current rolled tempestuously in the direction of 
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Democracy and nothing could stem it. For good or for ill 
India would have democratic forms of government. After 
the August declaration came the usual inquiries, and Commis- 
sions, and Joint Parliamentary Committees, and Reports, all 
things very dear to an Englishman’s heart, and then the Mon- 
tague pledge was redeemed by the passage through Parlia- 
ment of the 1919 Government of India Act. 

This Act is India’s present constitution, soon to be super- 
seded by the 1935 Act. It gave India at the Center an irre- 
sponsible Executive and a bicameral legislature, the majority 
of whose members were elected by the people. For the 
Provinces was devised a quaint system, which was called by 
the now opprobrious name of “dyarchy”: each Province has a 
single-chambered legislature with an overwhelming majority 
of elected members. The executive consists of two parts: the 
Governor, assisted by irresponsible councillors, conducts one 
half of the administration; the other half is managed by the 
Governor, “advised” by ministers who are responsible to the 
provincial legislature and constitute a sort of Cabinet. This 
hybrid arrangement, at all events, meant some degree of 
“swaray”’ and of democratic control. 

The 1919 Act, therefore, ushered in a new policy and a new 
epoch. Was it a happy epoch? The last fifteen years have 
been a period of fierce struggle between Congress and Gov- 
ernment. At first, Indian Nationalists boycotted the entire 
new scheme, on the ground that it did not do justice to India’s 
demands; they refused to enter the Councils. After two years 
of bitter strife they determined to alter their policy; they stood 
for election, took their seats in the councils and strove hard to 
wreck the reforms “from within.” It is needless to dwell at 
length on the several aspects of the long-drawn struggle: the 
boycott of British goods and British institutions, the no-rent 
and no-tax campaign, the civil disobedience movement, the 
picketing of shops and institutions that were on the black list, 
the Hindu-Muslim affrays and the spasmodic riots that dis- 
tracted the entire country. 
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At this time the expression “Dominion Status” became a 
catchword with Indian politicians. In 1924, and again in 
1925, the Swaraj Party managed to pass through the central 
legislature a Resolution embodying India’s “National De- 
mand.” ‘The two main points of this Resolution were: the 
grant of Dominion Status to India, and the summoning of a 
Round Table Conference, consisting of British and Indian 
representatives and empowered to frame an agreed constitu- 
tion; India would not have a constitution imposed on her by a 
so-called sovereign Parliament sitting at Westminster. For 
the moment Government did not think fit to listen to these 
demands. 

In the 1928 session of Congress, at Calcutta, Mahatma 
Gandhi had to exert all his influence to restrain the extreme 
elements among his followers from issuing there and then a 
declaration of independence. But Mahatmaji solemnly prom- 
ised that, if Dominion Status were not granted within 1929, he 
himself would in 1930 lead the independence movement. In 
October, 1929, the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, in an official com- 
muniqué, declared that a Round Table Conference wouid be 
convened in London and that the ultimate grant of Dominion 
Status was implied in the Secretary of State’s pronouncement 
of 1917. Since then British responsible statesmen have over 
and over again asserted that Dominion Status is India’s goal, 
to which England is solemnly pledged. 

But when is Dominion Status to come? India wants it here 
and now; England believes it cannot be safely granted yet. 
And, above all, what is Dominion Status? Surely, it is the 
status enjoyed by the self-governing Dominions, and, to the 
man in the street, that is complete independence, the link be- 
tween the Dominions and Britain being “common allegiance 
to the Crown.” Lord Balfour’s formula, unanimously adopted 
by the Imperial Conference of 1926 thus defines 


the group of self-governing communities composed of Great Britain and the 
Dominions. . . . They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
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equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


This was a solemn declaration, not an Act of Parliament; but 
the Act of Westminster, 1931, is an Act of Parliament, and by 
it Parliament expressly renounced its legislative sovereignty 
over the Dominions. If that does not make the Dominions 
sovereign States, what will? 

Meanwhile, from 1927 onward, many Royal Commissions 
had been appointed, had toured India, heard evidence and 
submitted whole libraries of Reports; shiploads of delegates 
had sailed from India to London; picturesque Round Table 
Conferences had met and sat in solemn palaver; even Mahat- 
ma Gandhi had consented to cross the ocean once more, had 
been lionized in London and in several continental capitals, 
and had contributed mighty little to the solution of India’s 
pressing problems; countless proposals had been made, ac- 
cepted, turned down; white papers, and blue papers, long 
papers and short papers were issued by the British Govern- 
ment and indignantly rejected by politically-minded Indians, 
who would accept nothing but “purna swaraj” and a consti- 
tution framed by a freely elected Indian constituent assembly. 

In August, 1932, the Prime Minister published what is 
called the “Communal Award.” At the request of Indian 
delegates to the Round Table Conference, who had per- 
sistently failed to agree among themselves, Mr. MacDonald 
had reluctantly consented to apportion the seats in the Indian 
legislatures to the several communities. When the award was 
published there was a terrible hue and cry; nobody was pleased 
and Mahatma Gandhi was so incensed that he began a fast 
unto death. He could not continue to live unless the award 
were altered. Lest they should be guilty of Mahatmaji’s 
death Indian leaders flocked to Poona and patched up an 
agreement concerning a change in the award. The Prime 
Minister immediately declared his acceptance of the altera- 
tion, and Mahatma Gandhi was nursed back to life. 
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At last, in 1935, the “Government of India Bill” was sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Strenuously opposed by the die-hard 
section of the Conservative Party, and duly amended by both 
Houses, it became an Act on August the 2nd of last year. A 
Royal Proclamation will put it into force, at least partly, in 
the course of 1936. 

The Act covers more than 300 pages: let Americans, whose 
constitution originally comprised only seven articles and 
hardly ran into ten pages, feel duly impressed. It is true some 
American State Constitutions are as detailed and as lengthy 
as our own, so that the average citizen of the United States 
need not envy us too much. 


IV 


The main features of the India Bill may be reduced to four: 
(1) Provincial Autonomy; (2) Federation; (3) Reserva- 
tions; (4) Special responsibilities (of the Governor-General 


and of the Provincial Governors). A few words on each of 
these four points will be amply sufficient. 

(i) Provincial Autonomy, of course, means that henceforth 
the Provinces will manage provincial affairs independently 
from the central Government at Delhi or Simla, or at least 
with a strict minimum of control. The Provinces are thus 
given responsible government. : 

(ii) Federation. It must be borne in mind that India con- 
sists of two absolutely distinct parts: British India, where the 
King-in-Parliament is sovereign, and Indian India—the 
Native States—under the suzerainty of the Crown but not 
under the sovereignty of Parliament. In the States the King’s 
writ does not run, but that of the Princes. Parliament dis- 
tinctly disclaims any right to legislate for the Indian States. 
There are about 550 such principalities, some with a popula- 
tion of several millions and thousands of square miles of ter- 
ritory, others not covering more than one square mile and hav- 
ing hardly five hundred inhabitants. The total area of the 
States is one-third of the area of India; the State population 
is one-fifth of the entire Indian population. : 
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The 1935 Act foresees the early establishment of an Indian 
Federation. Clause 5 runs thus: 
It shall be lawful for His Majesty, if an address in that behalf has been 
presented to him by each House of Parliament and if the condition hereinafter 
is satisfied, to declare by Proclamation that as from the day therein appointed 
there shall be united in a Federation under the Crown, by the name of the 
Federation of India, (a) the Provinces hereinafter called Governors’ Prov- 
inces; and (b) the Indian States which have acceded or may thereafter accede 
to the Federation; and in the Federation so established there shall be included 
the Provinces hereinafter called Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 


The condition alluded to above is that at least as many States 
as represent one half of the total State population signify their 
accession. ; 

(iii) Reservations. The Governor-General, appointed by 
the Crown, will be the head of the Federation of India, and 
will manage federal affairs in the name of His Majesty. He 
will be guided by the “advice” of Ministers who are respon- 
sible to a bicameral legislature. The upper chamber is to 
consist of 260 members: 104 of these will be the Princes’ 
nominees, 150 will be elected by the Provinces, and 6 will be 
appointed by the Governor-General. The lower house con- 
sists of 375 members: 125 of these are nominated by the rulers 
of the States and 250 are elected by the Provinces. A quaint 
feature is that the provincial members of the upper house are 
chosen by direct election, those of the lower house by indirect 
election. The duration of the upper house is nine years, 
while the lower chamber has a term of five years; the latter 
alone can be dissolved by the Governor-General. The fran- 
chise is as broad as seems at all possible in the present condi- 
tion of India, though to an Occidental it would appear out- 
rageously narrow. 

We are thus given an executive responsible to an elected 
legislature: but the following matters are “reserved” to the 
Governor-General (that is, will be managed by him, not on 
the advice of responsible Ministers, but by the Governor- 
General assisted by Executive Councillors who are not an- 
swerable to the legislature): (i) Defense; (ii) Ecclesiastical 
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Affairs (the so-called Protestant established Church) ; (iii) 
Foreign Relations; (iv) Tribal Areas. 

(iv) Special Responsibilities. Clause 12 of the Act reads 
thus: 

In the exercise of his functions the Governor-General shall have the follow- 


ing special responsibilities, that is to say, 
(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of 


India or any part thereof ; 
(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federal 


Government ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; 

(d) the securing to, and to the dependants of, persons who are or have 
been members of the public services of any rights provided or preserved for 
them under this Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests; 

(e) the securing in the sphere of executive action of the purposes which the 
provisions of Chapter III of Part V of this Act are designed to secure in 
relation to legislation; (refers to discrimination against British Companies) 

(f) the prevention of action which would subject goods of United King- 
dom or Burmese origin imported into India to discriminatory or penal treat- 


ment ; 
(g) the protection of the rights of any Indian State and the rights and 


dignity of the Ruler thereof; and 

(h) the securing that the due discharge of his functions with regard to 
matters with respect to which he is by or under this Act required to act in his 
discretion, or to exercise his individual judgment, is not prejudiced or impeded 
by any course of action taken with respect to any other matter. 


That part of the budget which affects the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s special responsibilities is non-votable, or “charged on 
the revenues of the Federation” as the Act puts it. Also 
“charged on the revenues of the Federation” are the salaries 
and allowances of the Governor-General and his staff, the sal- 
aries and pensions of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
debt charges, the salaries of Ministers, and'a seemingly in- 
finite number of other items. 

Moreover, the Governor-General has the power to issue 
ordinances that have force of law for six months, of enacting 
laws on his own authority, of declaring by Proclamation that 
the government machinery has broken down and of conse- 
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quently assuming dictatorial powers. The railways are taken 
out of the hands of the responsible executive and placed under 
a “Railway Authority,” controlled practically by the Gov- 
ernor-General in his discretion. 


V 


At the present moment the Swaraj Party are deliberating 
whether they will take office under the new constitution, or 
whether they will try to destroy it root and branch by making 
its working impossible. The Anglo-Indian press is fond of 
reminding the Swarajists that they should not count their 
chickens before they are hatched: let them first secure a 
majority in the legislatures. But, however pro-British and 
anti-Congress one may be, it would be excessive optimism to 
entertain serious doubt about the Swaraj Party’s success at 
the next elections. 

And what about India’s future? Is she a “lost dominion” 
and are we likely to see her soon cutting herself adrift from the 
British Empire? Many among the Swarajist leaders do 
abominate the British connection; whosoever breathes a word 
in favor of England or of the Empire has sold his soul to the 
enemy! Undoubtedly, multitudes of Indians feel profoundly 
humbled in their national pride by their present dependent 
position: that this huge Empire, with its ancient civilization 
and its unlimited material resources, should be a dependency 
of the upstart West; that materialistically-minded Occidentals 
should assume superiority over cultured and _ spiritually- 
minded Orientals, and pretend to rule them; these are in- 
dignities which no Indian will or can bear. Whatever India’s 
interests may be, sentiment loudly cries for absolute separation. 

Sentiment (or resentment) is a factor not to be neglected, 
but it is not the sole factor in a very complex situation. And 
could sentiment not be given its reasonable satisfaction if, 
within a not too remote period, India could achieve Dominion 
Status? Lawyers notwithstanding, Dominion Status is com- 
plete independence . . . and something more. 
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Will that status, which is no humiliation to the proud 
Canadian or to the restive South-African, give full satisfac- 
tion to Indian sentiment? Or is it then a foregone conclusion 
that India must go her own way, confident in her strength, in 
proud isolation from the Empire with which she has been 
associated so long? I think not. After all, an association of 
centuries with Great Britain, the unification of India by 
Britain, the imparting of Western culture by Britain, material, 
cultural, international interests, all these may weight the 
scales in favor of an enduring, but free, union. That India 
may be free, yet may remain an equal partner in the most 
splendid Empire the world has ever known, such is the hope 
of many an ardent lover of India. 





Cardinal Peter Pazmany 


SOUL OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN HUNGARY 


MARTIN P. HARNEY, S.J., PH.D. 


nary of the Pazmany University brings to general 

attention a somewhat neglected figure, Cardinal Peter 
Pazmany, the foremost champion of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Hungary. His services are not forgotten by his own 
race, as the three-days commemorative services proved. The 
speech of the Regent, Admiral Horthy, a Calvinist, testified 
to the esteem in which even Protestant Magyars hold his 
memory. Outside of Hungarian circles, however, there are 
few today who appreciate that Pazmany was largely respon- 
sible for the restoration of Catholicism in the Kingdom of 


‘i recent celebration in Budapest for the Tercente- 


St. Stephan,’ that he is considered the father of modern 
Hungarian prose style,’ or that he is rated as one of the 
greatest of the Magyars.* 


I 


Peter Pazmany was a scion of an old and wealthy noble 
family. He was born at Nagyvarad (Groswardein) October 
4, 1570, at a time when the fortunes of Catholicism in Hun- 
gary were at lowest ebb. For over a century the country had 
been the frontier of Europe, desolated by the ravages of the 
Ottoman Turks. It had suffered much; indeed, its capital 
was in the hands of the Sultan of Istambul. Among them- 
selves, Hungarians were sadly divided both in religion and 
politics. Princes such as Jan Zapolya of Transylvania, 
Stephan Bocksai and Bethlan Gabor espoused the Protestant 


1Pastor’s Geschichte der Papste, XIII, p. 339 ff. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1929). 

“Catholic Encyclopedia, “Hungarian Literature,” VII, 561, Adalbert Bangha (New 
York, 1910). 

3Kirchenlexikon—Herder, 1X, 1738 ff., by Zeck (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1895). 
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Reformation, and, aided by the Turks, fought against the 
magnates of their race who rallied to the Hapsburgs and sup- 
ported the dwindling cause of Catholicism. Lutheranism, 
Anti-Trinitarianism, and especially Calvinism, had won such 
numbers among the Magyar nobility that toward the end of 
the sixteenth century, Hungary might well have been cata- 
logued as a Protestant land. 

Peter Pazmany, restorer of the Catholic Faith in Hungary, 
was himself born a Protestant of Protestant parents. In the 
Calvinistic creed he was reared until after the death of his 
mother. Catholicism came to him through his stepmother to 
whom he had become deeply attached. She was a Catholic, 
and she earnestly sought to turn the attention of her stepson 
towards the ancient Faith. Her efforts, seconded by Father 
Szanto, S.J., who ministered to the handful of Catholics at 
Nagyvarad, were at last successful when young Pazmany in 
1583 embraced the Catholic Faith. The lad was sent to the 
Jesuit College at Kolzsvar for his higher education, and there 
he remained until his seventeenth year. 

Attracted by the example of the Fathers, he sought admis- 
sion into the Society of Jesus. In 1587, his seventeenth year, 
his wish was fulfilled. At the termination of his novitiate at 
Cracow, he was sent to Vienna for philosophical studies, and 
after three years, he was appointed to go to Rome for theo- 
logical studies, with ordination to the priesthood at their com- 
pletion. He arrived in the Eternal City in the year following 
the death of the saintly youth, Aloysius Gonzaga, for whose 
beatification in later years he was to petition the Holy See. 
Rome was an ideal place for the studies of the young Hun- 
garian Jesuit, especially because of the great scholars who 
were his professors. Such a one was Vasquez, and another 
was St. Robert Bellarmine, whose lectures in controversies 
were to mean so much to him in his future work. 

Upon his return from Rome in 1598, Father Pazmany was 
appointed to the chair of philosophy in the Jesuit University 
of Graz. Later on, he was also to hold a professorship of 
theology in this Austrian University. As it was the time when 
the Copernican Theory was the subject of hot debate, it is 
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interesting to note the views of Pazmany, who taught that no 
one could condemn the theory from the known passages of 
Holy Scripture.‘ For a brief interval, he was afforded a fore- 
taste of his future apostolate, when his Superiors interrupted 
his teaching career to send him for two years (1601-1603) asa 
missioner into his native Hungary. ‘The zealous Bishop 
Forgacs had requested a helper in his almost impossible task 
of maintaining the ancient Faith. He more than welcomed 
his young countryman, and his well wishes turned into a deep 
affection as he observed the talents and zeal of his new assist- 
ant. It was during the time of this active apostolate that 
Father Pazmany produced the first of his great controversial 
writings, the “Answer to Stephen Magyary.” ‘This was, in- 
cidentally, the first Catholic controversial work to appear in 
the Hungarian language.’ 

On his return to the University of Graz, he resumed his 
theological lectures, which he continued for several years. 


Absence brought no forgetfulness of his much tried coreligion- 
ists at home. Three works in Hungarian testified to his 
solicitude for them. One was a very effective polemical work, 
“Ten Proofs for the Falsity of the Present Learning,” written 
about 1605; the other two were devotional books, a translation 
of Thomas a Kempis and a manual of prayer, even to this day 
much in use and highly valued. 


II 


In the meantime, Bishop Forgacs had been deservedly 
elevated to the Archbishopric of Esztergom (Gran), the 
primatial See of Hungary. One of the first acts of the new 
Primate was to petition the Jesuit Superiors that they would 
send back to him his former assistant to become now his ad- 
viser and confessor. The request was granted, and in 1607 
Father Pazmany finally returned to his native land to begin 
his great apostolate there. One of his very first tasks was the 


‘Geschichte der Papsie, XII, p. 212 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1927). 
*Kirchenlexikon—Herder, 1X, 1735, by Zeck. 
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defending of his Order at the Diet of Pressburg. The 
Protestant majority aimed at the complete banishment of the 
Jesuits from Hungary or, failing in that, the declaration of 
their incapability of holding immovable properties. Pazmany 
fought vigorously for his Order. The matter had been set- 
tled in the meantime, however, by the decree of the Emperor 
Rudolph II refusing the proposals inimical to the Jesuits. 
Another of his strong controversial works, “Five Letters to 
Peter Alvinczy,” appeared in these first years, in 1609. The 
general tone of Pazmany’s polemical writings followed the 
drastic fashion of his age. But even if he could attack his 
Protestant adversaries very sharply, he was prudent and mod- 
erate enough, when requested by the Emperor for an opinion, 
to advocate a continuance of the free exercise of religion that 
had been granted to the Protestants. 

A special object of Pazmany’s apostolate in these years and 
all through his subsequent career, was the bringing back of 
important noble families to Catholicism. Only too well did 
he realize what a decisive part the magnates played in the 
losses and the gains of the old religion. It was the time when 
the accepted maxim was “cujus regio, illius religio.” Con- 
sequently, upon the adherence or abandonment of the Faith 
by the noble depended the preservation or the disappearance 
of Catholicism among the peasantry of his whole lordship. On 
his missionary journeys, he made a special point to seek out 
the magnates in their castles, to reason with them and to 
exhort them to return to the Faith given to their fathers by St. 
Stephan. His efforts were most successful; over thirty noble 
families, many of them the most important in Hungary, were 
thus led back by him to Catholicism. Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy and Paul Rakoczy were among his converts, as 
were also such families as those of the Zrinyi, Wesselenyi, 
and the Nadasdyi.° Many of these nobles, inspired by his 
apostolic example, devoted themselves to the conversion of the 
people of the lower classes who were victims of the reforming 


SJesuiten-Lexikon, 1395, by Koch (Paderbon, 1934). 
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propagandists. Few of Pazmany’s labors were more fruitful 
than his work among the Magyar magnates. 

In 1613 the greatest of Pazmany’s controversial writings 
appeared, “The Guide for Divine Truth.” A brilliantly 
written apology of Catholic belief, it was, a veritable arsenal 
for later Catholic apologists. Not in vain had the writer fol- 
lowed the lectures of the prince of controversialists, St. Robert 
Bellarmine. Indeed the Italian Cardinal’s “Disputationes de 
controversits Christianae fidei” was the model adopted by the 
Hungarian apologist. None of Pazmany’s adversaries could 
attempt an adequate reply. The Hungarian Lutherans in 
their desperation turned to their German confréres of the 
theological faculty of the University of Wittenberg. The 
dean of this faculty, Balduinus, took ten years to formulate an 
answer.. Prompt was Pazmany’s reply. This reply together 
with the first work secured the triumph of Catholicism. A 
tremendous blow had thus been delivered on the ranks of the 
Hungarian Reformers, with the result that many returned 
to the ancient Faith. 


III 


The death of Archbishop Forgacs, in October, 1615, left 
vacant the primatial See of Esztergom. The choice of both 
the Pope, Paul V, and the Emperor, Matthias, fell upon the 
trusted friend of the late Prelate. On September 28, 1616, 
Father Pazmany was consecrated Archbishop of Esztergom 
and thus became the head of the Hungarian Church. In con- 
nection with his elevation there arises a problem concerning 
his relations at the time with the Jesuit Order. Some months 
before, he had withdrawn to the Order of the Somaschi. Did 
he leave the Society in good grace? Was he permitted, in fact, 
to affiliate himself with the Somaschi that more easily he might 
be raised to the important prelacy of Esztergom, an elevation 
contrary to his vow as a Jesuit not to seek dignities or prel- 
acies? Most histories and biographical notices of him con- 


——_— 


"Cath. Enc., “Hungarian Litterature,” VII, 561. 
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sider him as a Jesuit Cardinal. His portrait is so included in 
Hamy’s “Galerie Illustré de la Compagnie de Jesus.” Som- 
mervogel’ and Koch,” however, seem to indicate that he had 
left the Order some months before his elevation. Both these 
Jesuit writers mention disagreements with his Jesuit Superiors, 
the subsequent release from his vow of obedience by the Pope, 
and the Papal permission to withdraw to the Somaschi. 

It has been suggested, however, that since the Somaschi at 
the time possessed no house either in Austria or in Hungary, 
and since Pazmany was permitted to go to the Somaschi with- 
out being obliged to incorporate himself with them, his with- 
drawal from the Society was not a complete one but a modus 
agendi whereby he might be raised more easily to the archi- 
episcopal and primatial dignity. Father Codara in his 
“Historiae Societatis Jesu” offers that explanation. He de- 
clares that the Emperor Matthias on the death of Archbishop 
Forgacs would have no one but Father Pazmany for the See 
of Esztergom and that he obtained from the Pope, Paul V, a 
special order commanding the Jesuit to accept any benefice 
which the Emperor might bestow upon him. Codara cites a 
document of the Emperor stating the last fact. A letter, also 
quoted by Codara, of Cardinal Pazmany to the General of the 
Jesuits, Father Mutius Vitelleschi, S.J., written on December 
12, 1625, seems to justify this solution. It reads as follows: 


I labored in the Society from my early youth. And in order that I might 
be appointed to this most laborious and perilous office of Archbishop, though 
there was nothing I less dreamed of than this, | was transferred by the will 
of Pope Paul V of holy memory to the Congregation of St. Majolis, so that 
later I might be promoted from it to the prelateship. And though from the 
Superiors of the Order of the Somaschi, I received documents in which it 
was stated that I had been enrolled in that Order, nevertheless I made no 
profession therein, but immediately was promoted to the archiepiscopacy. 


The Cardinal from time to time in Rome affirmed that he 


8Galerie Illustrée de la Compagnie de Jesus, VI, 33 (Paris, 1893). 
*Bibliographie des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus, VI, “Pazmany.” 
l0Jesuiten-Lexikon, 1395. 

UHistoriae Societatis Jesu, Pars VI, Tomus prior, nn. 55-59 (Rome, 1750). 
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was of the Society of Jesus. Certainly both as an Archbishop 
and as a Cardinal he showed himself exceptionally devoted to 
the Order and showered his favors upon it in a way that 
merited the notice of most of his biographers. 

For the new Archbishop there was very little of honor in his 
high dignity. The low and sad state of Catholicism in his 
native land must have been the first thing that struck him as 
he surveyed his new charge. Fully a third of the country still 
lay under the hand of the Turks. His own episcopal city of 
Esztergom was held by them; so that he was obliged to rule 
his diocese and govern the Church of Hungary from the town 
of Nagyszombat (Tyrnau). Through the remnants of Chris- 
tian Hungary stalked the dread specter of civil and religious 
strife; the majority of the inhabitants were still Protestant. 

Another of his burdensome problems was the condition of 
the priests. Owing to the confusion of the times their num- 
bers had notably decreased, their educational attainments were 
meager, and their morals left much to be desired. Such was 
the scarcity of priests that the bishops were forced to empower 
laymen to perform several of the priestly tasks. Laymen so 
empowered were called “Licentiates” ; among their tasks, they 
read appropriate sermons from books to the people when Mass 
could not be heard; they performed the Baptismal rite; they 
legalized marriage by their official presence, and in virtue of 
their office, they presided at the funerals of the dead. 

The thoroughgoing reform so urgently demanded by such 
conditions, was greatly hindered by politico-religious strug- 
gles, notably the menacing conduct of the Transylvania 
Protestant Prince, Gabriel Bethlan. To meet this and other 
political dangers to the Catholic cause, the new Archbishop 
put forth every bit of energy in his powerful personality. 
When the Hungarian Diet met in 1618, for the first time in 
many years, the Catholics possessed a majority, owing largely 
to the labors of Archbishop Pazmany, especially in his recon- 
ciliations of the families of powerful magnates to the Faith. 
The questions pressing for the decision of the Diet were the 
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election of a King and of a Count Palatine. The Catholics 
following the lead of their Primate demanded a Catholic for 
King. They succeeded in electing a Catholic as King and a 
Catholic as Count Palatine. 

Their choice for King was the Austrian Archduke Ferdi- 
nand II. The “Cambridge Modern History” credits Paz- 
many as the one who made this Hapsburg prince the ruler 
of Hungary.” The Hapsburgs found in the Archbishop a 
faithful supporter always, for Pazmany’s conviction was that 
the Austrian House alone could save both the nationality of 
the Hungarians from the Turks and the Catholic Faith of the 
Magyars from the Reformers. His constant loyalty to the 
Hapsburg Prince, however, did not in any way weaken his 
devotion to the rights of his native land. He was ever an in- 
tense Hungarian patriot; unceasingly and fearlessly he fought 
the encroachments of the absolutistic and centralizing Vien- 
nese politicians.” Just as much as he desired the Hapsburg as 
the saviour of the nationality and the Faith of his country, just 
so much also did he strive that this rule should be had over a 
free Hungary cherishing and rejoicing in her own individual- 
ity. At this Diet of 1618, the Catholics under his guidance 
were strong and courageous enough to resist, as they had never 
done before, what they conceived to be the encroachments 
upon their rights. 

This gain was endangered by the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years War, which extended itself to Hungary. Gabriel 
Bethlan broke into kingly Hungary with his armies, to be 
joined by numerous disaffected groups. The persecution of 
Catholics followed in the wake of the rebel forces; in Kaschau 
two Jesuits and a Cathedral canon were murdered. Pazmany 
hastened to Vienna to plead for assistance. Deliverance came 
to the Hungarian Catholics with the victory of the Catholic 
League. Their goods and their rights were restored when 


—_———- 


12Vol. IV, “The Thirty Years War,” p. 75 (New York, 1906). Also, Geschichte de 


Papste, XII, p. 548. 
13Kirchenlexikon—Herder, 1X, 1743. 
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Gabriel Bethlan was obliged to sue for peace. Subsequently 
the Primate’s efforts were turned successfully to keeping Beth- 
lan and his successor, Rakoczi, in peaceful relations with the 
Emperor-King Ferdinand II. His labors came just in time, 
for new dangers from Germany began to appear with the vic- 
tories of Gustavus Adolphus. 


IV 


Those favorable political conditions might be helpful, but 
that they were insufficient to cause a real restoration of 
Catholicism, was fully realized by Archbishop Pazmany. Of 
far greater efficacy was true education. So persuaded was the 
new Primate of this, and so fruitful were his educational 
achievements in founding elementary schools, in building 
seminaries, and in establishing a university, that the name of 
Pazmany is ranked as the greatest educator the Magyars have 
produced. At Nagyszombat in 1619, the zealous prelate with 
his own resources built a hostel for the sons of impoverished 
nobles, which in a few years served many hundred scholars. 
Shortly after the assembly of the Hungarian Bishops, sum- 
moned by him in 1622, had recognized that the better educa- 
tion of the clergy was paramount for reform, he founded in 
1623 at Vienna a seminary for the training of Hungarian 
priests, the renowned Pazmaneum, which has flourished down 
to the present century. Vienna was chosen because the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Vienna guaranteed the 
best training of the future priests. Pazmany contributed 160,- 
000 florins for the foundation and the maintenance of this new 
institute. His generosity was more than justified, for within 
one hundred years, the Pazmaneum produced six martyrs, one 
cardinal, three archbishops, twenty-seven bishops, twenty ab- 
bots or monastic prelates.” 

The famous Collegium Germanicum-Hungaricum of Rome 
also found in Pazmany an ardent supporter. To this great 
college he sent his most promising theologians. Later on he 


“Geschichte der Jesuiten in dem Landern deutscher Zunge, Il, 2, p. 637, by Duhr 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1913). Jesuiten Lexikon, 1394, “Pazmaneum.” 
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established there a foundation for poor students, raised con- 
siderable sums for the new buildings, and always showed him- 
self the zealous friend and benefactor of this Roman insti- 
tution which has meant so much to the Church in Germany 
and Hungary. It is worthy of note, in passing, that the three 
immediate successors of Cardinal Pazmany in the primatial 
See of Esztergom, prelates who labored with the same zeal 
as their illustrious predecessor, were alumni of the Collegium 
Germanicum-Hungaricum. 

In the field of public instruction, the Primate devoted his 
efforts to the establishment of a complete system of schools to 
be conducted by the Jesuits. Among these was the College at 
Pozsony founded in 1624. Towards the end of his life, Car- 
dinal Pazmany set the crown to his educational achievements, 
when in the year 1635, he founded the University at Nagys- 
zombat (Tyrnau).” From his own private funds he gave 
100,000 guldens for the foundation. The conduct of the 
studies was intrusted by him to his old brethren, the Jesuits. 
Later, when Budapest was recovered from the Turks, the 
University was translated to the Hungarian Capitol, where it 
has remained and flourished to this day, to celebrate happily 
its tercentenary. 

In carrying out the decrees of the Council of Trent, there 
were few more zealous bishops than Cardinal Pazmany. Since 
1629, he held a diocesan synod yearly, while the two national 
synods of 1630 and 1633 were owing to his inspiration. At 
the first of these national synods, he succeeded in having the 
Roman Missal and Breviary introduced into all the Hun- 
garian dioceses. The proper financial support of his clergy 
obtained his earnest attention. Due to the rapacity of nobles 
and of government officials, the sources of support for the 
secular priesthood had dwindled alarmingly. He strove to 
benefit the situation of the parish priests with their scanty 
incomes, often drawing on his own means. Through his in- 
fluence with the Emperor, ii union with his colleagues and 


—_— 
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the chapters of the cathedrals, he succeeded in bringing it 
about that the wills of bishops and canons might be drawn up 
in an ecclesiastical spirit, thus directing considerable sums of 
money to the good advantage of parishes and schools. Stiff 
opposition was met from treasury officials, but the Archbishop 
was able at length to overcome it. In recognition of his great 
services for the Church, Urban VIII, at the request of Ferdi- 
nand II who was anxious to show his gratitude for the loyalty 
of his friend to the House of Hapsburg, raised Archbishop 
Pazmany to the dignity of the Cardinalate on November 
19, 1629. 


V 


Shortly after this elevation to the Senate of the Church, the 
new Cardinal was called upon to undertake a task which did 
not meet with the success usually attending his efforts. In the 
year 1630, when the Catholic cause as well as the Imperial 
fortunes were seriously menaced by the victorious advance of 


Gustavus Adolphus, Cardinal Pazmany betook himself to 
Rome as Imperial Ambassador to plead the cause of Ferdi- 
nand II and to obtain the Papal cooperation in a threefold 
program. By this program the Pope was firstly to order 
France to give up the disgraceful alliance with the Swedish 
King, secondly to form and participate in a league of Cath- 
olic princes for the common defense of the Faith against the 
Swedes and their German Protestant allies, and thirdly to 
grant a financial subvention to the Emperor. 

The Cardinal experienced the greatest difficulties in his 
task. The Pope, Urban VIII, right at the start refused to 
receive him as an Ambassador of the Emperor, although when 
Pazmany waived the formality, he willingly listened to him. 
The difficult position of the Pope financially, the lack of 
diplomatic finesse on the part of the Hungarian Prelate, the 
overwhelming influence of Richelieu’s intrigues, proved too 
great hindrances for Pazmany. He obtained something, but 
nothing like what he had set out for. The straightforward, 
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but excitable Hungarian reformer and scholar, never a skilful 
diplomatist, could not restrain his chagrin on seeing himself 
thwarted in what he knew to be a desperate situation for the 
Faith. When he returned to Austria, he expressed himself 
too openly and too bitterly about the short-sighted policies of 
Urban and his counselors.” 

On his return to Hungary and to more congenial labors, he 
brought out his last great literary work in 1636, “The Sunday 
and Holyday Sermons.” ‘This collection of his own sermons 
places him in the ranks of the first preachers. His discourses 
are notable more for their logic than for their beauty of dic- 
tion. The translation of this last work into Latin and German 
testified to its value as a model of sacerdotal oratory. In his 
own land his sermons and his style of delivery earned for him 
the title, “The Hungarian Cicero.” Throughout this article 
frequent mention has been made of the Cardinal’s literary 
ability. For an evaluation it will be sufficient to state here 


that by Protestant as well as by Catholic critics, he has been 
hailed as one of the greatest figures in Hungarian literature. 
Ascording to these writers his foremost work, “The Guide to 
Catholic Truth,” played a tremendous part in the develop- 
ment of Hungarian as a literary language. Toldy, the father 
of the history of Hungarian literature, has not hesitated to 


9918 


call it, “the basis of the later Hungarian style. 


VI 


Cardinal Pazmany’s career came to a close March 19, 1637, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age, just a few weeks after the 
decease of his sovereign and friend, Ferdinand II. The im- 
perishable merit of this Hungarian Prelate is this: through 
his spiritual ascendency and through his unwearying labors 
he erected the Catholic Church once again in St. Stephan’s 
kingdom. Not so much by force of arms, but by preaching, 


Geschichte der Papste, XIII, 441-445. 
17 Kirchenlexikon—Herder, IX, 1742. 
18Cath. Enc., “Hungarian Literature,” VII, 561. 
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by writing, and above all by founding seminaries for ecclesi- 
astics and colleges for laymen, he completed the task of 
restoration. His example stirred other bishops to zealous 
emulation. The Church in Hungary again became an impos- 
ing spiritual force, while through the return of many rich 
magnates to the Catholic fold, as also through the reacquisi- 
tion of the Church’s goods, she obtained the external means 
to maintain her position. Most of these gains of the Hun- 
garian Church can be ascribed to the untiring work of Car- 
dinal Pazmany. One writer well summed up the career of 
this great champion of the Counter-Reformation when he 
wrote that Peter Pazmany was born in Protestant Hungary 
and died in Catholic Hungary.” 


19Tbid., “Pazmany,” XI, 595. 
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T is an interesting fact for Catholics, and, indeed, for all 
who claim to hold any form of Christian belief, that the 
theory of evolution is coming to be regarded as inade- 

quate to explain the progressive changes that take place in the 
organic world. Nevertheless, the endeavor to retain the term 
“evolution” is as persistent as ever, with the result that can 
only be misleading and harmful to philosophic thought and 
even to philosophic speculation. There has been much con- 
fusion as to the very meaning of the term, philosophers as 
well as scientists identifying it with the notions of change, of 
selection, of emergence, and now, even of creation. Again, 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether it applies to the 
inorganic as well as the organic world. On the other hand, 
some are inclined to regard it as merely the description of an 
historical process. Sir Arthur Thomson, for instance, has 
claimed that “science is a system of empirical description.” 
But is it? Has it ever, in practice, confined itself to mere de- 
scriptive formulae? If so, it has no right to go beyond ante- 
cedents and consequents, or to deal with causes and effects. 
Consequently, on this hypothesis, it has never been justified in 
attributing to an organism the active causality of evolving. Be- 
sides, has it not constantly ascribed to the struggle for existence 
the purpose that the fittest might survive? And how is it pos- 
sible to eliminate purpose from natural selection? As Pro- 
fessor Boodin says: “If science limits itself to description, and 
merely tabulates sequences, no fault can be found with its ac- 
count. But science aims at explanation,’ and it is no explana- 
tion to say that the later appearances emerge from the earlier 





1§cientific Riddles, p. 11. 
2Cosmic Evolution, p. 83. 
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appearances. We have a series of unexplained discon- 
tinuities.” 


I 


Perhaps it is not altogether surprising that Catholic and 
Christian writers, generally, should have been so far overawed 
by the confident assertions of the evolutionists regarding the 
theory and its wide-spread acceptance as to give it a some- 
what reluctant acquiescence. 

In an able article in the Nineteenth Century for November, 
1927, which attracted considerable attention at the time, Mr. 
George Bonner pointed out that “it is in the investigation of 
the nature of causes that the key to the understanding of the 
phenomena of Evolution lies.”* To him as well as to Dr. 
Fleming, Sir Arthur Keith attempted an answer sufficiently 
remarkable from the fact that he did not even mention this key 
to the understanding of the phenomena. The “orthodox” 
evolutionists, it is true, do not reject causality, but it is an 
immanent causality infused into matter at the beginning 
which they seem to accept. According to this view God is 
said to have “created the materials of the universe in one or a 
few most simple forms, endowed them with the most fertile 
and concentrated energies and left them to evolve themselves 
by the regular action of natural agencies.” Perhaps, one 
might without irreverence ask Why? Surely not that He 
might see what these energies would do, and what would come 
of it all. 

Evolutionists seem to deify Nature, by ascribing all sorts of 
astounding miracles to some immanent power, while repudiat- 
ing transcendent action. Professor Boodin says it is “by some 
magic” that “the antecedent factors are supposed to yield new 
forms and characters.’” It is true that Canon Dorlodot dis- 


8The Case against Evolution, p. 591. 

4I have called them “orthodox,” since it is possible even for the loyal Catholic to 
hold a theory of evolution, which the Church has never condemned. 
5Bellord, Meditations on Christian Dogma, II, p. 80. 
®Cosmic Evolution, p. 82. 
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tinguishes between a principal and a secondary causality: 
“God was able to produce primitive organisms possessing an 
instrumental power sufficient to give rise to the most widely 
different organisms in the course of centuries.” This, how- 
ever, implies a method of evolution much like that of the “ma- 
terialist” evolutionists, even though “God was able to produce 
primitive organisms” possessing this instrumental power. 
Moreover, it is not a question so much of what God was able 
to do, since He can work miracles, and even a whole series of 
them, if it were in accordance with His wisdom and His good- 
ness, but a question of what He does. 

The efficacy of secondary causes is sometimes compared by 
the “orthodox” evolutionists to the potencies stored up in a 
seed, which later manifest themselves in the grown tree. It 
is the theory sometimes ascribed to St. Augustine, that God in 
the beginning endowed matter with certain active powers, 
which are the seminal principles of things. But no legitimate 
inference can be drawn, either from reason or experience that 
God has conferred such potentialities on matter, at its lowest 
level, of evolving greater effects than are contained in the 
antecedent’s causality. What is a matter of experience is, that 
analogously with the law of entropy organisms break up into 
units, or rather there is a lapse of matter to a lower level, 
where it may become disposed for union with, or information 
by, new created forms. There is truth in Spencer’s statement, 
though it is not the whole truth, that “all finite forms of the 
homogeneous—ali forms of it which we can know or conceive 
—must inevitably lapse into heterogeneity.” 

Still, after ascribing these extraordinary potencies to nature, 
and after claiming these seminal principles, the orthodox 
evolutionists like Von Hiigel have been glad to claim the 
authority of Wallace, who found it necessary to allow the ac- 
tion of an extrinsic spiritual power in at least three instances 
in the course of evolution. Sir Arthur Thomson was fond of 


7Darwinism and Modern Thought, p. 125. 
8First Principles, Second Edition, p. 429. 
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referring to them as “interventions” introduced in order to 
help nature over difficult stiles. In any case they have met 
with but scant sympathy from the general body of evolution- 
ists. But one wonders how many more of such interventions 
the orthodox are prepared to admit when the course of evolu- 
tion has reached the level of man’s spiritual life; or is it sup- 
posed then to have come to an end? What part does it play 
in the Incarnation, the supernatural, miracles, etc? Of course 
the materialistic and atheistic evolutionist have their answer 
ready enough. But has the orthodox evolutionist sufficiently 
thought out the implications of his theory? 


II 


Let us go back to the teaching of St. Thomas:° 


As God not only gave being to things when they first began to be, but 
also causes being in them as long as they exist, so also He did not once for 
all furnish them with active powers, but continually causes those active 
powers in them, so that if the divine influx were to cease all activity would 


cease. 


Here we are told that God is always causing powers of op- 
eration in things. St. Thomas, taking an example from colors, 
maintains that there can be no manifestation of them, if the 
action of the sun (a subordinate principal cause) which illu- 
mines the air should cease, so that there is no doubt that the 
sun is the cause of the manifestation of colors. Hence, we 
are justified in concluding that God does not confer on things 
the potentiality to effect that of which they are not the total 
cause. Who is fool enough to believe that the properties of 
water are contained in hydrogen and oxygen, asks Professor 
Boodin? Even in the case of a miracle, water or clay or the 
physical powers of a saint are only instruments, but, in virtue 
of their activities, cooperating at their own level with the 
higher principal cause. God gives to things power to act at 
their own level and not at one that is higher. For that, co- 


®Cont. Gent., III, 67. 
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operation with a higher cause is required. Lven man with 
his superior potentialities cannot do what the evolutionists 
claim for the lower organisms. When, therefore, it is said that 
God continually causes active powers in things it is not meant 
that at any particular level they are left inert, doing nothing, 
so that there would be no secondary causality. From the 
time of the first creation all things have had a causality of 
their own. But even though it be dominant it does not act in- 
dependently of the principal cause. In the case of storms, 
floods, earthquakes, etc., to say nothing of the many other oc- 
casions where God’s action is said to be “permissive,” the ac- 
tion of secondary causes is dominant. Today, when evolution- 
ists are having recourse to theories of creation, there is not the 
same unanimity in the acceptance of Tyndall’s statement made 
in the course of his famous Belfast Address: “That not only the 
exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body but 
that the human mind itself, emotion, intellect, will and all 
their phenomena were once latent in a fiery cloud.” It is true 
that Bergson begins the introduction to his “Creative Evolu- 
tion” by assuming that “the intellect has been formed by an 
uninterrupted progress along a line which ascends through 
the vertebrate series up to man. It shows us in the faculty of 
understanding an appanage of the faculty of acting.” But it 
is fatal to this theory that mind is everywhere transcendent 
over matter, looks out upon the external world from a differ- 
ent point of view than that of immanence. Progress according 
to Bergson’s philosophy ought to be along a horizontal or a 
descending line but not along one of ascent. 

The late Dr. John Foley, F.R.S., defines a iiving organism 
as “ a material structure which absorbs energy acceleratively 
from its surroundings.””* Whether the term “energy” is ade- 
quate or not, there can be no question as to the justice of the 
term “absorbs” to describe one of the two characteristic func- 
tions of living organisms. Yet the theory of evolution takes 





10Science To-Day, “The Vicissitudes of a Habitable Globe,” p. 261. 
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no account of it, though it is the means and the very condition 
of the support of life. But an élan, an urge, implies merely 
a tendency, and as such accomplishes nothing of itself. It is 
the abstraction of an efficient without a final cause, and there 
can be no efficient without a final cause. This urge is an in- 
clination, if you like, but of itself it can get nowhere. 

There is more than efficient causality displayed even in the 
making of a machine, for instance, just as there is in the emer- 
gence of a flower. The materials of the machine are at a lower 
level than the mind of the man who constructs it, and of which 
he is the final cause. He may intend to sell it or give it away, 
but that is secondary to his own complacency in whatever he 
may do, so that he himself is the extrinsic final as well as 
efficient cause. The machine itself is the secondary cause, the 
various forces of steam, electricity, etc., cooperating with him 
in its movements. The driver is an intermediary secondary 
cause, but as long as the machine is in existence it maintains 
upon it the impress of the mind of him who constructed it, and 
of which he is the principal cause. And as man, given that 
God created at all, must, by metaphysical necessity be made 
to the likeness of the Creator, so is his life the finite analogue 
of His. 

The form of absorption at the level of man’s life is that of 
the consumption of food; mental and moral, at the spiritual 
level of his nature; material at the level of his physical nature. 
But at the spiritual level of a man’s life there is no tearing to 
pieces of organisms, which is characteristic of a lower order. 
The esthetic pleasure, gratifying to intellect and will, that 
results from the absorption of spiritual food is of a higher 
order than that which results from the consumption of ma- 
terial food. 

In development, and pervading a growing mass there is a 
formative power, a subordinate principal cause, with which 
the cells may be said to cooperate as secondary causes. Dr. 
E. B. Wilson, in what is still regarded as a classic, “The Cell,” 
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wrote:” “Broadly speaking the life of the multicellular or- 
ganism is to be conceived as a whole, and the apparently com- 
posite character which it may exhibit is owing to a secondary 
distribution of its energies among local centres of action.” 
He concludes that an explanation of development is beyond 
our reach :” 

Despite all our theories we no more know how the organization of the 
germ-cell involves the properties of the adult than we know how the proper- 
ties of hydrogen and oxygen involve those of water. So long as the chemist 
and the physicist are unable to solve so simple a problem of physical causality 
as this, the embryologist may well be content to reserve his judgment on a 
problem a hundredfold more complex. 


The explanation is beyond our reach so long as we do not 
take account of what Professor McDougall calls “an imper- 
ceptible factor, without which we cannot hope to understand 
the phenomena presented by living protoplasm.” In other 
words the organization of the germ-cell does not involve 
formally and completely the properties of the adult. It is 
more true to say that the organization of the adult involves the 
properties of the germ-cell. But that is in the order of what 
the scholastic thinker calls “nature” as distinguished from 
“time.” As Dr. Otto has said, the unity of the whole is before 
all the parts and determines them. It is hopeless to attempt 
to correlate that unity with any method of evolution. The 
evolutionist has never yet been able to explain the whole- 
making power, the effects of which we find everywhere in 
nature. Though in itself metaphysical, as the expression of 
mind, it is responsible for that which the modern philosopher 
and scientist is learning to describe as “new.” It is not that 
he sees a complete new entity coming, or come, into existence. 
In the external world the “form” as the scholastic calls it, is 
only complete united with matter, and then the whole, the 
synthesis, as such, is new. There is no mystery about this 


1p, 59. 
12P, 433. 
13Modern Materialism, p. 95. 
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“form” any more than there is mystery about the external rep- 
resentations of the forms which the artist creates in his mind 
and which he externalizes in his picture. 

Leaves, flowers, fruit, etc., belong to what James Ward 
called a “realm of ends,” more important than which is the 
hierarchy of ends. But even at the same specific level it is 
impossible that the effect should be the product of a single 
evolving power. The new appearances which manifest them- 
selves as distinct wholes can only be regarded as syntheses of 
final as well as efficient causality. Hence, it is in the higher 
and principal cause that they are contained if not formally, at 
least “eminently.” As a modern philosopher (Professor 
Taylor) has admitted: “Whatever exists in the effect must 
have existed formally or eminently in the cause.” 

It is then an unjustifiable assumption that the many of a 
lower level can evolve the one of a higher. The process is 
discontinuous, though it is true that there is a certain con- 
tinuity at the same level. Sir Arthur Shipley, F.R.S., quoting 
Sir Michael Foster, F.R.S., writes :” 


When the animal kingdom is surveyed from a broad standpoint, it becomes 
obvious that the ovum, or its correlative spermatozoon, is the goal of an 
individual existence, that life is a cycle beginning in an ovum, and coming 
round to an ovum again. . . . The animal body is in reality a vehicle for ova; 
and after the life of the parent has become potentially renewed in the off- 
spring, the body remains as a cast-off envelope, whose future is but to die. 


But all that is only true of life at the same level, the meet- 
ing-place, as it were, in time, of the outward manifestation of - 
the diffusion of the good in a course of descending similitude, 
and of the absorption of the lower by the higher, in a hier- 
archy of ends, the former being the effect of an extrinsic ef- 
ficient, the latter of an extrinsic final cause. Moreover, the 
thythmic process of life at the same level tells us nothing of 
its origin. “All that we know about it is that we know noth- 
ing,” said Sir Frederick Hopkins in his Presidential Address 


MLife, p. 191. 
“Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge,” Philosophy, p. 459. 
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at the meeting of the British Association in 1933. Further, 
when life has made its appearance certain changes take place 
in the course of its development, the most fundamental of 
which are variations and mutations. Concerning them the ad- 
mission has been made by Sir Arthur Thomson that “there is 
no problem more intimate, more momentous, or more elusive 
than the origin of the new. In other words the central prob- 
iem in biological evolution is the origin of variations, whether 
they be brusque mutations or graduated fluctuations.’”” 

The new is a synthesis, a whole, and as such is the product 
of efficient and final causation. The assumption that the germ- 
cell, ‘‘a telescoped-down living creature is the unconsciously 
creative artist whose novelties are eventually subjected to 
nature’s sifting” is only deifying the germ-cell, by ascribing 
to it, “unconscious” as it is, the power of creating novelties, 
though antecedently it can know nothing about them. Neither 
the germ-cell nor anything else in nature can produce any- 
thing above its own level. An artist, for instance, must know 
what he is going to do, and then his work may fall below the 
level of his creative mind, but it cannot rise above it. Thus, 
we may not impute to lower organisms or even to animals, 
including the ape, with their rudimentary, or, more probably, 
vestigial mind, the power to do what man with his intelligence 
cannot do, unless as evolutionists we are prepared to hold that 
we may evolve a higher intelligence, presumably, that of an 
angel. 

The elusiveness of the problem, then, to which Sir Arthur 
Thomson refers, is due to the fact that one of the factors of a 
variation, as of every other “whole” is metaphysical, the 
created form giving meaning to the whole, as well as being 
the source of its activity. In virtue of its efficient causality it 
is active, but, in the concrete, forming leaves, flowers, wholes 
generally, it is the expression of a final cause, each being an 
end in a hierarchy of ends. As such, whether the whole be 





16Scientific Riddles, p. 322. 
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formed slowly, as in the case of a leaf, or suddenly, as in the 
case of a mutation, it emerges as something distinct and differ- 
ent from anything that could be predicted from an analysis 
of the seed. It is no more contained in the seed than the uni- 
verse was contained in a fiery cloud. When Sir Arthur Thom- 
son says of variations that “they form the raw materials of 
possible evolution” he is giving away the case for evolution, 
since, if they only form the raw materials of evolution they 
are not its product, and if variations and mutations are elimi- 
nated what is there left to evolve? 


III 


If a theory of the unity of nature is to be maintained, as 
from a philosophical point of view it must, the evolutionist 
ought to be prepared with some method of reconciling the law 
of discontinuity with that of continuity, which had come to be 
identified with that of evolution itself. Yet he was confronted 
at every turn and at every level with particulars, wholes, 
emergents, syntheses, variations, mutations, etc., all suggestive 
of discontinuity. Nevertheless, we have had to wait to our 
own day for the admission that “Nature is fundamentally 
jumpy,’ and that “modern science is imbued with the idea of 
discontinuity.”"* No doubt, the theory of evolution was more 
plausible on the assumption that development was necessarily 
by indefinitely small increments, a theory not easily to be re- 
conciled with the more or less sudden appearance of birds, 
with no continuous chain connecting them with the reptiles 
from which they are said to be descended. It is true that a 
couple of specimens of the archaeopteryx have been discov- 
ered in Bavarian shale, and have been claimed as intermediary 
between a reptile and a bird. But Vialleton, whom Dr. Mc- 
Fie refers to as “probably the greatest comparative anatomist 
of the twentieth century,” describes it definitely as a “bird.” 


"Biology, Lloyd Morgan, p. 308. 
18Modern Scientific Ideas, Sir Oliver Lodge, p. 13. 
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“Tt was a kind of abortion, one of the many aberrant forms 
that one sees, but it indubitably was not an intermediary be- 
tween two classes.” What has become of all the intermedi- 
ate forms, not only here but in many other instances, between 
one organism and another, between one species and another? 
Moreover, there ought to be innumerable other cases, in 
which the evolution is incomplete, of only partially-formed 
organs, especially as evolution may go backwards as well as 
forwards. As it is necessary to postulate a directive as well 
as a Creative power we must suppose that there was a more 
than normal direction of secondary causes, so that in a com- 
paratively short time the conditions were suitable for the 
creation of a new form, that of the bird. 

If there was a principle essential to the theory of evolution, 
it was that of continuity. The whole of Darwin’s argument, 
and of many another, who followed him depended on the 
necessary implication of continuity. And now it is found that 
discontinuity is as widespread in the organic as in the inor- 
ganic world. It is rather pitiful to find a man in the position 
of Dean Inge writing about “our cousins,” as if he were proud 
of his lineage, when the argument on which man’s evolution 
from some species of ape, as the sole and adequate cause of 
his appearance on earth, has been shattered. The ape may 
degenerate as man may degenerate, but whatever be its powers 
they are intrinsic to its nature at its own particular level, and 
as such are inadequate for a leap to one which is higher, and 
where for it nothing antecedently exists. Conceivably, it 
might become a better ape; i.e., in accordance with the law of 
the struggle for existence, it might develop physically, so as 
to be better fitted to survive, but that is all. It is not suggesied 
that the ape is directly descended from man, any more than 
that man is directly evolved by an ape, or that he is directly 
of angelic descent, but that there may have been a lapse of 
matter in the process of degeneration and disintegration under 


19The Theology of Evolution, p. 58. 
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the dominant action of secondary causes to a lower level, 
where it becomes disposed for a new created form. Hence, 
when it is said that man is prior to the ape, that is not in the 
order of time but of “nature,” and means that he shares in the 
Divine life at a higher level than the ape. 

Man is not in the state in which he ought to be, or in which 
he would have been if sin had never entered. If that is the 
case, and the fact that there are gaps in the Biblical account is 
generally admitted, it must be impossible to argue a priori as 
to the conditions under which he first appeared on the earth. 
Creation is now held by philosophers and scientists alike, so, 
that we are justified in believing that on matter (it may have 
been dust or slime of the earth) , becoming disposed for union 
with a spiritual soul, the first man was created. Creation be- 
ing transcendent is always free, and the fact that the dominant 
direction by the principal cause in cooperation with the lower 
secondary causes has relation to a higher form, such as had 
never appeared on the earth before, proves it to be “special.” 
Without such a directive agency the only alternative is the 
impossible one of chance, to be continued through an inter- 
minable series of other chances. 

Man as we know him comes into history with some dim and 
vague aspiration for that from which he has fallen. It would 
seem that he even retains some bodily traces of that higher 
state which do not fit into the framework of his normal self. 
Ectoplasmic matter, for instance, may be suggestive of a body 
once in a higher state, when telepathy might have been man’s 
normal experience, the body so much under the control of 
mind that neither disease nor even death could affect it. If 
that is so, then certain facts recorded in Genesis are not to be 
tepudiated simply because they seem strange to us. 

Evolution is an abstract term, and as Sir Ambrose Fleming, 
the inventor of the thermionic valve, said in his Presidential 
Address to the Victoria Institute: “We cannot assume that a 
mere abstract term, such as evolution which merely connotes 
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gradual change, is a vera causa in a scientific sense.”’ So with 
regard to natural selection, which some still identify with 
evolution. Of it Sir Arthur Thomson, an able zoologist and 
distinguished writer on evolution, writes: “Just as the breeder 
or the gardener gets rid of new departures that he does not 
want, so the struggle for existence sifts and singles, now prun- 
ing off and again fostering, and we call its work natural selec- 
tion.” But what is it that the breeder of dogs or pigeons by 
a judicious selection is able to do? To evolve? To create? 
To develop? No. It is the dogs or pigeons which develop, 
and of whose “evolution” there is question. What the breeder, 
an outsider, does by his selection, is to provide the favorable 
conditions under which the dogs cooperate unconsciously with 
him in effecting the change, of which he himself is the princi- 
pal cause. Obviously, therefore, the conclusion that “the part 
that is played by the breeder is played in wild nature by the 
various forms of the struggle for existence helped by isola- 
tion,” is altogether unwarranted. The action of the breeder 
is transcendent, since as a selector he belongs to a higher level 
than the animals or birds which can only provide the favor- 
able conditions for his selection, though insofar as they are 
active they may be said to cooperate with him at their own 
level. They struggle to exist at that level, but not all the 
struggling for that purpose will take them above it. 

General Smuts, at least, has shown that he understands the 
significance of wholes, though he can find nothing better to 
which to attribute them than an abstract “Creative Evolution.” 
“Creative Evolution” he writes, “synthesizes from the parts 
a new entity not only different from them, but quite transcend- 
ing them. That is the essence of the whole. It is always trans- 
cendent to its parts and its character cannot be inferred from 
the characters of its parts.”” Further, he sees that “from the 
facts of evolution no inference to a transcendent Mind is justi- 
fied, as that would make the whole still of the same character 


20The Gospel of Evolution, pp. 84, 85. 
21Holism, p. 341. 
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and order as the facts.”” Granted that the units antecedently 
to the formation of the whole are of a different order from the 
whole, the many from the one, but it is evolution, not trans- 
cendence that must go. It is only by the use of the abstract 
“Creative Evolution” that Smuts can verbally reconcile the 
two, but it is virtually a contradiction in terms since creative 
action is necessarily transcendent, whereas that of evolution is 
essentially immanent, and as such can give no clue to the end 
of the process. At the close of his book General Smuts leaves 
us with a bare reference to the abstract “ideals of Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness,”” of which he can only say that they 
are firmly grounded in the nature of things, and will not be 
endangered or lost. But what is to prevent them from being 
endangered or lost in a “running-down” universe, in which 
degeneracy is always possible? There is nothing in nature 
to justify its deification. Smuts speaks of a “rugged upward 
path of the universe,” but the theory of “Holism” does not tell 
us what this “upward” means, whence the path or whither it 
leads. 


IV 


We are, then, entitled to ask the question—Why be evolu- 
tionists? The theory is against the law of discontinuity; it is 
against the running-down process of the universe; it is against 
the admitted fact of creation, which necessarily implies trans- 
cendence; it is against the formation of syntheses, variations, 
mutations, emergents, wholes. Finally, it is against the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, who, so far from regarding nature as sub- 
ject to any law of evolution, declares that “it is nothing else 
than the scheme (ratio) of a certain art, namely divine, im- 
pressed on things, by which the things themselves are moved 
to a determined end.”™ 


2Ibid., p. 96. 

*8Ibid., p. 345. 

*4Natura nihil est quam ratio cujusdam artis scilicet divinae, indita rebus, qua ipsae 
res moventur ad finem determinatum. Lib. II, Physicorum Aristotelis, Lectio XIV. 





Corneille’s Religious Poetry 


BERNARD A. FACTEAU, Litt.D. 


all but disappeared under the onslaught of successive 

waves of materialism, in one form or another, have taken 
on new life and vigor in the face of the unrest and uncertainty 
attendant upon the political, economic and social upheavals 
of the present day. There are many striking proofs of this 
transformation in all parts of the world. Catholic statistics, 
for instance, reveal that there is a steady increase in the num- 
ber of communicants and of new converts to the Faith. De- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Mother and the saints 
has trebled in intensity and extent. Thousands of pilgrims 
find their way to Lourdes, to Lisieux as well as to other na- 
tional and lesser known shrines. Countless other followers of 
Christ manifest their faith by attendance at the numerous 
Eucharistic Congresses which have characterized our period, 
or again, by participation in the multiple phases of Catholic 
Action. Surely, confronted with such evidence none can 
doubt the reality and the sincerity of the present spiritual 
revival. 

That it is a fact is nowhere more apparent than in the realm 
of literature. A new literature, idealistic, spiritual and even 
mystical in character is slowly displacing one that was as 
Godless and destructive as it was inane. This change in taste 
is attested, in part, by the demand for works whose inspiration 
is definitely religious as well as for hagiography and devotion- 
al works. NHagiography especially has become more and 
more popular. No less remarkable, however, has been the 
increased interest in devotional and spiritual reading. In this 
category, as it was to be expected, the “Imitation of Christ” is 


F AITH and the Christian concept of living, which had 
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enjoying renewed favor. Even when superseded by works of 
a more frivolous nature, it has always been at hand and never 
quite forgotten. On the contrary, it is axiomatic that in times 
of great spiritual distress this book of wisdom and of spiritual 
consolation comes back into its own and plays a leading role 
in renewing the vitality and ardor of a waning faith. This 
is as true of our epoch as it has been of others. We read daily 
of the appearance of new editions, reprints, commentaries and 
translations in prose and verse of this inimitable work. This 
productivity immediately brings to mind the innumerable at- 
tempts that have been made in the past to seize and render in 
totality, the simplicity, the truth and the spirit of the original. 
We meet among them many translations of note in one lan- 
guage or another at different periods in history. One of the 
most outstanding of these, although little known and prac- 
tically forgotten, is undoubtedly that of Pierre Corneille. 


I 


Corneille is known to all readers of French literature, as the 
Master of French tragedy, the immortal author of the “Cid,” 
“Horace” and “Polyeucte.” It is true that Corneille excels 
in the tragic vein, but in their enthusiasm for his austere heroes 
and courageous heroines, his admirers overlook the fact that 
he was also a successful writer of comedies, two of which, 
“L’Illusion Comique” and “Le Menteur,” are among the most 
noteworthy in French dramatic literature. It is no wonder 
then that still another phase of his literary activity has been 
even more obscured by the success of his tragedies. I refer to 
Corneille’s religious poetry, and particularly to his verse 
translations into French of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 
as well as the “Office of the Virgin,” the “Penitential Psalms” 
and other Latin hymns of the Church. Commentators and 
critics unfortunately pass over this portion of his literary 
legacy with a bare mention. This neglect, intentional or 
otherwise, seems unjust, for thesz translations are not Cor- 
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neille’s least important works. On the contrary they are prod- 
ucts worthy of his genius and comprise a notable contribution 
to the religious literature of the seventeenth century. 

A study of his “Imitation,” in particular, not only discovers 
its intrinsic worth as poetry but it also reveals an aspect of the 
author’s character and activity insufficiently stressed by the 
greater part of his biographers. 

It will be recalled that our author was born June 6, 1606, 
in a little house situated on the Rue de la Pie at Rouen not far 
distant from the banks of the winding Seine and within the 
shadow of the great Cathedral. His father was a bourgeois 
who had been raised to nobility for extraordinary services 
rendered to the State. Cultured and religious, he seems to 
have given his children every possible advantage. Corneille’s 
early teachers were the Jesuits, who with the Oratorians, then 
exercised a sort of monopoly over education in France. From 
them, Pierre received an excellent formation in Christian 
principles as well as a thorough training in the classics. He 
excelled in Latin especially, and received prizes for his apti- 
tude. Ever conscious of his indebtedness to these masters and 
always in a measure under their influence he maintained close 
relations with different members of the Order, while the Jesu- 
its in turn pointed to Corneille as one of their products, de- 
fending him against his enemies and facilitatirg his progress. 
Unlike his younger brother, Antoine, who joined the Augus- 
tinian Order, and who later became Curate of Fréville, Pierre, 
in accordance with parental wishes, studied law, and became 
one of the Crown’s advocates at Rouen. But the legal profes- 
sion was little to his liking, and though retaining his office, he 
devoted most of his time to literature. The theatre soon 
claimed him, and the “Cid” was but the first of a series of 
masterpieces which rendered his name illustrious. The suc- 
cess of these was largely due to the idealism and the restraint 
which characterized his dramatic production in an age when 
the theater and its offerings were particularly offensive to 
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morals and good taste. With success came honors of every de- 
scription, including election to the French Academy. 

Timid and scrupulous by nature, Corneille, the man, was 
also proud, and he gloried in the praise and adulation which 
Corneille, the tragic poet, received. His pride was that of a 
man who knows that he has excelled, and if this legitimate 
feeling was not altogether devoid of that egocentric vanity so 
characteristic of poets in general, it was such that it spurred 
him on to new conquests and greater perfection. Nevertheless 
it was deep set in his nature, and when in 1652, at the height 
of his triumph and contrary to all expectations, his own as 
well as those of his admirers, his play “Pertharite” failed, the 
man as well as the poet was deeply grieved and disappointed. 
With no apparent reason other than this evidence of a fickle 
public’s disapproval to explain his action, Corneille withdrew 
from the theatre. 


II 


Many have claimed that it was then that the playwright, 
piqued by his insuccess and a prey to religious scruples, turned 
to the translation of the masterpiece commonly attributed to 
Thomas a Kempis. Other less plausible and more uncharit- 
able conjectures have been advanced in an endeavor to explain 
Corneille’s reason for this undertaking. But critics are ever 
more prompt to ascribe sordid motives to a noble action than 
they are to grant the possibility of sincere and idealistic disin- 
terestedness. In the light of our present knowledge, it is more 
just and more reasonable to assume, however, that the poet 
undertook to translate the “Imitation” from a purely religious 
motive. For Corneille was a pious man, a frequent com- 
municant, a devout Catholic. He was known to all as a 
faithful husband, a Christian father, remarkable for the ex- 
cellent religious example which he gave to his own and those 
about him. There is perhaps no more eloquent testimony of 
this than the fact that two of his children espoused the re- 
ligious life, one, a son, Antoine, becoming curate of Aigues- 
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Vives, and a daughter, Marguerite, entering the Dominican 
Order of Rouen. His relations and correspondence with mem- 
bers of the clergy reveal further his knowledge of and his 
respect and veneration for everything religious. Nor did he 
hesitate to manifest his piety in a more practical and humble 
way, by serving, he, “/e grand Corneille,” as the treasurer and 
trustee of the little parish church of Saint Sauveur. 

There was still another incentive besides piety that 
prompted the author of “Cinna” to undertake this great task. 
This was a high concept of his calling and a firm conviction 
that if God had given him talent, this talent should be used for 
the highest purpose, and that part of it, at least, should be de- 
voted exclusively to His Service. Corneille, himself, apprises 
us of this sentiment (and I, for one, am not inclined to doubt 
his sincerity), in the dedication of his translation of the “Imi- 
tation” addressed to His Holiness, Pope Alexander VII. 
Speaking of the great influence which the Pontiff’s poetry, 


chiefly concerned with thoughts of death, had had upon him, 
he says: 


They [the poems] plunged me into a serious reflexion that I should be 
obliged to appear before God, and to render an account to kim of the talent 
with which He had favored me . . . that it was necessary for me to carry 
my gratitude further, and to apply all the ardor of my ability to some new 
trial of its strength which would have no other end than the service of this 
great Master and usefulness for my fellowmen. This is the reason which 
has made me choose to translate this holy work... . 


When one notes in addition to these assertions that the first 
twenty chapters of Corneille’s version of the Latin work had 
already appeared in 1651, several months before the failure of 
his play, there seems to be no reason to credit the insinuations 
of his detractors and to question his pious and idealistic pur- 
pose. On the contrary, it becomes more and more evident 
that in turning to religious poetry, Corneille was actuated by 
no base motive of self-interest or gain, but that he was 
prompted by a supreme sense of responsibility, a sublime con- 
ception of the Catholic poet’s mission. 
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Numerous prose translations of the “Imitation of Jesus 
Christ” had appeared in many languages but few if any at- 
tempts prior to Corneille’s had been made in France to render 
this immortal work in verse. This is not to be wondered at, 
for the task was a gigantic one, made exceedingly difficult and 
exacting by the length and nature of the material, the obscuri- 
ties presented by the Latin barbarisms, and the countless repe- 
titions which stud the text, as well as the necessity of making 
the translation conform to the exigencies of a metrical version, 
without betraying the orthodoxy and spirit of the original. 
Some idea of the magnitude of this undertaking can be gained 
when one considers that it took Corneille five years, from 
1651 to 1656, to complete his translation which aggregates 
some sixteen thousand lines. Of the many Latin texts at his 
disposal, the author seems to have followed the recension es- 
tablished by Don Constantin Caie*on, and printed at Paris in 
1616. Corneille’s work was published in parts at different 
intervals and was an instant success. Thirty-two editions of 
the first part within a year and some forty editions of the com- 
plete work between 1656 and the end of the century alone 
sufficiently attest that the poet in the opinion of his contem- 
poraries had acquitted himself admirably of a very exacting, 
complicated, and loving labor. 

The French translation is, in fact, characterized by the 
beauty and variety of the rhythms, and richness of the rhymes. 
Regular strophes of octosyllabic and alexandrine verse pre- 
dominate. The heart of the translator seems to associate itself 
with the pious enthusiasm of the author of the “Imitation” and 
every resource of his technical ability is applied to the faithful 
rendering of the Latin work. These lines on the marvelous 
effects of Divine love are characteristic :’ 


Connois-tu bien l’amour, toi qui parles d’aimer? 
L’amour est un trésor qu'on ne peut estimer; 
Il n’est rien de plus grand, rien de plus admirable; 


_ 


Book III, Ch. V. 
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Il est seul a soi-meme ici-bas comparable; 
Il sait rendre légers les plus pesans fardeaux; 
Les jours les plus cbscurs, il sait les rendre beaux. 


Ainsi qui sait aimer se rend de tout capable; 

Il réduit a l’effet ce qui semble incroyable; 

Mais le manque d’amour fait le manque de ceur, 

‘Il abat le courage, il détruit la vigueur, 

Relache les désirs, brouille la connoissance, 

Et laisse enfin tout l'homme a sa propre impuissance. 


L'amour ne dort jamais, non plus que le soleil: 
Il sait l’art de veiller dans les bras du sommeil ; 
Il sait dans la fatigue étre sans lassitude; 

Il sait dans la contrainte étre sans servitude. 
Porter mille fardeaux sans en étre accableé: 
Voire mille objets d’effroi sans en étre trouble: 
C'est d'une vive flamme une heureuse étincelle, 
Qui, pour se réunir a sa source immortelle, 

Au travers de la nue et de l’obscurité 

Jusqu’au plus haut des cieux s’échappe en streteé. 


Many similarly beautiful verses are encountered through- 
out. It was to be expected, however, and none better than 
Corneille himself realized that some passages would lose 
something of that tone of intimacy and charming simplicity 
which the original possesses. Some may cavil at the merits 
of the translation on this score, but it remains nevertheless the 
most successful transposition of the “Imitation” into French 
verse. In spite of the poetical barrenness of the material, the 
author manages to lend to it a nobility of form, a majestic and 
correct language as well as a lyrical quality which make of 
his accomplishment a remarkable piece of literary workman- 
ship. There is here, however, as this simple rendering of the 
Latin description of “Distraction” illustrates, no effort to 
astound, no wish to engage in verse pyrotechnics, in order to 
win new and if possible greater glory, but merely a modest 
effort to act as an humble intermediary:’ | 


“Book III, Ch. XLVIII. 
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L’ombre d'un faux plaisir follement retracée 
S’empara a tous momens de toute ma pensée; 
Je ne suis pas toujours ou se trouve mon corps; 
Souvent j’occupe un lieu dont mon ceeur est dehors; 
Et, mon extravagance emportant l’infidéle, 

Je suis bien loin de moi quand il est avec elle. 
L’homme, sans y penser, pense a ce qu'il chérit, 
Ainsi que l’wil de soi tourne a ce qui lui rit; 
Ce qu’aime la nature ou qui plait par l’usage, 
C'est ce qui le plus tot nous offre son image, 

Et l’offre rarement, que notre esprit touché 

Ne s’attache sans peine ot le coeur est penché. 


III 


It would be a mistake, however, to think of this great and 
imposing poetical monument which we have been considering, 
as well as the remainder of his religious verse which space 
does not permit us to treat separately, as purely a work of art. 
It is more than that. It is in a sense the purification, the con- 


secration of the poet’s talent. It is a spiritual undertaking, in- 
spired by a living faith and a pious desire to serve his fellow 
Christians, the effort of one, who is not unfamiliar with the 
eternal truths which his anonymous model expresses so simply, 
and who has, like him, always before his eyes, the Day of 
Judgement :* 


Homme, quoi qu’ici-bas tu veuilles entreprendre, 
Songe a ce compte exact qu'un jour il en faut rendre, 
Et mets devant tes yeux cette derniere fin 

Qui fera ton mauvais ou ton heureux destin. 
Regarde avec quel front tu pourras comparoitre 
Devant le tribunal de ton souverain maitre, 

Devant ce juste juge a qui rien n'est cachée 

Qui jusque dans ton ceeur sait lire ton péché; 
Qu’aucun don n’éblouit, qu’aucune erreur n'abuse, 
Que ne surprend jamais l’adresse d'une excuse, 


Qui rend a tous justice et pese au méme poids 
Ce que font les bergers et ce que font les rois. 


3Book I, Ch. XXIV. 
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Donne pour ce grand jour, donne ordre a tes affaires, 
Pour ce grand jour, le comble ou la fin des miséres, 
Ou chacun, trop chargé de son propre fardeau, 

Son propre accusateur et son propre bourreau, 
Répondra par sa bouche, et seul, a sa défense, 
N’aura point de secours que de sa pénitence. 


IV 


It is well, in conclusion, to point out to the reader who 
wishes to evaluate the literary merits of Corneille’s translation 
as well as to enjoy it, that one must not expect to discover in 
this religious verse the same qualities of form and of style 
which brought renown to its author in dramatic poetry. There 
is no place here for the color, the rapidity of movement, the 
pomp, the majesty and the sonority which so admirably ex- 
press the heroic sentiments and deeds of a Horace or a Don 
Rodrigue. This is a common error. One should expect to 
find, and does find, only the chastened expression that fits the 
simple truth, the fullness of rhythm, the grave and even 
austere beauty which characterize a sincere prayer. Corneille 
may not be as great a lyric poet as he is a dramatic poet, but 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that, in his verse translation of 
the “Imitation,” the “Psalms,” and his other religious poetry, 
are to be found some of the most beautiful lines ever written 


by a Catholic poet. 
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What Shall We Do About 
Cotton? 


CLARENCE J. MCCABE 


OTTON is the principal agricultural product of the 
C United States. The area of its cultivation can be said 
to embrace more than one-sixth of the nation. “The 
average annual income from cotton and cottonseed, in pre- 
depression times, exceeded one billion dollars, or one-fourth 
of the total gross cash income obtained from all other agri- 
cultural products.”* As the principal export crop cotton has 
paid for a large portion of the silks, furs, rubber, tin, tea, 
coffee, and so forth, imported from abroad to contribute to the 
American standard of living. 

Some thirty millions of people depend upon cotton, imme- 
diately or mediately, for their livelihood, and its remote 
ramifications affect vitally the lives of many additional mil- 
lions. The commercial outlook for cotton is, therefore, a 
matter of the deepest national concern. Unless cotton produc- 
tion can be placed on a permanently profitable basis, and its 
consumption increased both at home and abroad, there can be 
little hope of sustained progress toward economic recovery 
and national well-being. And yet today, in the broad Cotton 
Belt of the South, there are some nine millions of people, two- 
thirds of them white, who are virtually destitute; millions 
have been displaced from the soil; and domestic and world 
consumption of American cotton is diminishing. The South 
is thus confronted with a life and death problem. The fol- 
lowing analysis is offered in the hope of imparting a better 
understanding of the problem and of suggesting constructive, 
socially-sound methods of dealing with it. 


1Cotton Goes to Market, by Alston Hill Garside (Stokes), p. 9. 
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I 


Perhaps the most revealing study of the present depression 
is that undertaken by the Brookings Institution. The data and 
the results of this study appear in four volumes.” They show 
Clearly the road that must be followed, not only in this country 
but abroad, if any real and lasting progress is to be made to- 
ward world social and economic rehabilitation. That road 
is the road of price reduction. The maldistribution of income 
and of purchasing power, and the billions of excess and unin- 
vested savings disclosed by the Brookings study are shown to 
have been the result of artificial price inflexibility throughout 
wide areas of American industrial and commercial life. The 
vital mechanism of price reduction had virtually ceased to 
operate. The beginnings of this phenomenon can be traced 
as far back as 1850. The same is doubtless true of other 
countries. 

The Brookings study emphasizes the effect of monopolistic 
organization of production in preventing possible reductions 
in wholesale prices. But it points out further that wasteful 
methods of distribution prevented the ultimate consumer from 
receiving any price benefits at all. 

Some light on this latter problem is contained in a report 
of the Personnel Research Federation. This report states that, 
while production in basic American industry increased 86 per 
cent since 1910, employment in this industry rose only 8 per 
cent. Apparently our production of goods, through the 
machine and other technical processes, has been growing 
rapidly more efficient and relatively fewer people are re- 
quired to produce goods for us. This increased efficiency is 
borne out by the Brookings study. Hence, the release of vast 
masses of people from the production of goods to the financ- 
ing, buying and selling of goods—to commercialism, to the 
field of distribution. The report shows, in fact, an increase of 
employment in this field since 1910 of 81 per cent. 

Thus, while our production of goods has been growing more 


2In four volumes: America’s Capacity to Produce; America’s Capacity to Consume; 
The Formation of Capital; and Income and Economic Progress. 
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efficient, our distribution of goods has been growing more 
inefficient, requiring a disproportionately large number of 
people to engage in it. This, taken together with monopolistic 
control of price and output, curtailing production and en- 
hancing commercial combat, is the influence that is raising 
prices, reducing purchasing power, choking business, stop- 
ping the wheels of industry, and causing unemployment. 


II 


These findings regarding price inflexibility do not apply to 
agriculture. Here production is largely individualistic and 
competitive and is, therefore, at the mercy of fluctuating 
market conditions. There is a difference also in demand for 
agricultural products: it is not indefinitely expansible, al- 
though, with regard to a number of agricultural commodities, 
doubtless much more expansible than is now generally 
believed. 

While there has been increased efficiency in the production 
of farm products from the technological point of view, there 
has also been wide-spread depletion of soil resources. It is 
certain that our present unscientific agriculture is laying waste 
large areas (witness the condition of the so-called “dust 
bowl”) and tending to destroy the real wealth of the nation. 
President Roosevelt has spoken of the manner in which we 
have been shipping our “soil fertility” to Europe. Hence, 
with the advent of world depression and curtailment of for- 
eign markets for agricultural products, prices fell sharply. 
The farm population, groaning under a burden of debt, fail- 
ing to receive the benefit of lower industrial prices, and hav- 
ing its market curtailed by industrial policies, has now turned 
to a program of forcing agricultural prices up by tariffs, co- 
operative organization, and restriction of output under gov- 
ernment auspices. 

The underlying concept with regard to these policies is 
restoration of the balance of purchasing power between city 
and country. It is estimated that more than one-third of the 
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population of the United States is farm population, with many 
additional millions living in small towns and depending for 
their living upon farm prosperity, the total aggregating about 
fifty-four million people. Plainly, these millions of people 
represent a vast potential market for industrial goods and 
services. It is probable, therefore, that the present policy of 
restricting farm output, in view of the demoralized condition 
of international trade, and of raising farm prices in relation 
to industrial prices, will effect some temporary benefit. In- 
deed, the increased prosperity of the farm population gener- 
ally under the present price-lifting policies is widely mani- 
fest, but it is a prosperity that has been achieved largely by 
artificial methods and it is certain that no long-run benefits 
can be expected. 

As Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings 
Institution, points out: “Price equilibrium can be established 
in this way, but only at the sacrifice of wealth production.” 
If all the Western nations extend these artificial price-lifting 
policies throughout their national economies, in the interest of 
autarchy, by manipulation of currencies, tariffs, embargoes, 
export bounties, quotas, and subsidies of various kinds, the net 
result in the long-run can only be to obstruct the channels of 
national and international trade, and to cause a decline in 
wealth and an increase in unemployment. In view of the vast 
populations in the world today, made possible by increase of 
wealth, it seems plain that restrictive policies of this kind can 
have no other ultimate outcome than war and social revolution. 


III 


What has been the effect of these policies on the cultivation 
of cotton? A part answer is contained in “The Agricultural 
Outlook for 1936,” prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The purchasing power of the gross income from 
cotton and cottonseed, including payments by the Government 


3“The Trouble with Capitalism Is the Capitalists,” Fortune, November, 1935—a 
summary of the Brookings study. 
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to producers under the AAA program during the last two 
years, averaged about 66 per cent above the purchasing power 
of the gross income from cotton and cottonseed during 1932- 
33, the lowest year of the depression; but this fund of purchas- 
ing power was actually 22 per cent below the five-year pre- 
war average, when adjusted for changes in the prices of com- 
modities that farmers buy and in interest and taxes. These 
latter items averaged about 25 per cent higher during the last 
two years than in the five-year pre-war period. 

Accompanying this gain in purchasing power, which went 
principally into the hands of the landlord class in the South, 
as shown in the recent composite study, “The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy,” from two to five millions of tenants and 
sharecroppers have been deprived of the meager living they 
formerly had by restriction in the number of cotton acres 
under cultivation. In 1934 cotton planting was restricted to 
twenty-seven million acres—34 per cent below the average 
acreage during the 1923-32 period. Above 23 per cent of the 
people in the Cotton Belt, according to Lawrence Westbrook, 
Assistant Administrator of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, were on relief in 1935. 

The huge public expenditures made necessary by industrial 
and agricultural policies of restricted production and price 
increase, curtailed markets, and the syphoning of money from 
the cities through processing taxes, are likely to counterbal- 
ance entirely—certainly they will do so in the long run—the 
increased purchasing power going to the South under the 
restriction program. With a general price level now averag- 
ing 25 per cent higher than at the beginning of 1933, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar (even then diluted) has been 
decreased to seventy-five cents; idle funds are accumulating 
in banks at an unprecedented rate, and the possibility of an 
unsound credit inflation is becoming more menacing, while 
leaving untouched the basic maladjustments in the national 
economy. 


_ 


‘University of North Carolina Press. 
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The Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve System has 
stated that “very large excess reserves of the member banks, 
creating a plethora of .. . bank credit, has a. . . tendency to 
foster and encourage speculative activity, increase prices, and 
raise the cost of living of the population.” 

There is, moreover, with regard to cotton, the vital question 
of foreign markets and foreign competition with American 
cotton production. The increase in cotton prices, while giving 
a minority of people in the South some momentary benefits, 
has resulted at the same time in a substantial curtailment of 
the foreign market for American cotton, and has also had some 
influence in decreasing home consumption of cotton by about 
300,000 bales, causing a lagging in the textile industry, despite 
some general increase in business activity, and increased com- 
petition from synthetic fibers. 

Of the total consumption of cotton in 1934-35, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics,’ almost 12,350,000 
bales, or 52 per cent, was foreign cotton, and 11,350,000 bales, 
or 48 per cent, was American cotton. Consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton decreased during the year by about 2,200,000 bales 
from the previous season and was about 2,100,000 bales below 
the average. This decrease is the more significant when we 
consider that during the ten years ended 1932-33, world mill 
consumption of American cotton exceeded that of foreign 
growths by approximately 4,350,000 bales annually. Con- 
sumption of American cotton last season was, with the ex- 
ception of 1930-31, the smallest for eleven years, while mill 
consumption of foreign cotton was the largest in history. 































IV 


Apart from the relatively high prices of American cotton 
as compared with foreign cotton, notwithstanding deprecia- 
tion of the currency, this decrease in world consumption of 
American cotton was due to depression conditions abroad, 













5Quoted by Maxwell S. Stewart, Nation, March 11, 1936, p. 309. 
®6The Agricultural Outlook for 1936, p. 32, United States Department of Agriculture, 


miscellaneous publication No. 235. 
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lack of foreign exchange in Germany, Italy, and Poland, and 
to the shift of cotton processing from Europe to Japan, which 
drew its cotton supplies largely from India and China. But 
this loss of foreign markets emphasizes the danger of policies 
making for high prices and restriction of output. Only the 
collapse of the South in the years 1931-32 and 1932-33, when 
the farm price of cotton ranged from 5.7 to 6.5 cents a pound, 
together with the impossibility of getting through an adequate 
long-range program, can justify adoption of the present policy. 
The hope behind it, that tariff adjustments and national and 
world recovery would make its early modification or abandon- 
ment possible, has not thus far been realized. Indeed, it 
seems scarcely to be expected that recovery can develop on a 
basis of curtailed markets and restricted production, unbal- 
anced by long-range policies of a more constructive nature. 

The outlook for the 1936-37 season has been confused by 
the Supreme Court’s invalidation of the AAA program. It is 
probable that complete abandonment of this program would 
again depress the price of cotton from the high averages of 
9.7 and 12.4 cents a pound for the 1933-34, 1934-35 seasons, 
while still higher prices are being sought. The depressing 
influence would arise from increased supplies of American 
cotton, gradual liquidation of the present government-financed 
stocks, and increased supplies of foreign-grown cotton, to- 
gether with depressed conditions in the world market. The 
effect of reduced prices would probably be a tendency toward 
lessening of foreign supplies and rendering more favorable 
the competitive position of American cotton. But in view of 
the generally unorganized production of cotton, this tendency 
toward curtailment of acreage and output under depressed 
conditions is of no great weight. All in all, abandonment of 
acreage restriction and price-lifting policies would tend to- 
ward increased production of cotton in low-cost areas and 
conditions of extreme depression in high-cost areas. 

All these considerations render imperative a far-reaching 
reconstruction of rural life and cotton culture in the South. 
The prosperity of the Old South resulted from the export of 
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from 70 to 80 per cent of the cotton crop. Increased home 
consumption of cotton and successful competition in the world 
market depend obviously upon increased efficiency in produc- 
tion and lower prices. Only a basic reconstruction of rural 
life in the South can bring this about, with accompanying 
adjustments throughout the national economy that will enable 
industry to absorb surplus labor. 


V 


The probable effects of the newly-invented cotton picking 
machine on cotton culture in the United States, and its signifi- 
cance in bringing Australia into the picture as a possible 
strong competitor for the world cotton market, are touched 
upon by Oliver Carlson, writing in the American Mercury 
for February, 1935, and January, 1936. “Every serious student 
of the world’s cotton markets,” Mr. Carlson states, “knows 
that Australia will soon be the outstanding threat to the 


South.” He gives the following quotation from Professor 
Saunders, discussing this problem before a conference of 
growers in Dallas, Texas: 


If greater mechanization of cotton production comes in the future, Aus- 
tralia offers better opportunity for keen competition with the United States 
than any other region. Australia has an extensive area, probably greater than 
our cotton area, where distribution of rainfall is not greatly different from 
that in our Southwestern cotton region. Distribution of temperature is more 
closely like that of our Southwestern area than it is in any other cotton 
country. Furthermore, Australia is the only area where the human resources 
for using complicated power and picking machinery will compare with those 
of the United States. All other areas have peasant or peon types of cotton 
farmers whose illiteracy is rarely under seventy per cent. Not so with the 
Australian farmers—they are even better users of the combine harvester than 
American farmers. . . . Undoubtedly, the recent legislation looking toward 
establishing self-sufficiency in Australian cotton has more real dangers in it 
for us than most of us think. Australia has the human resources, climate, 
soil, and topographic basis for profitable cotton production. We are now 
giving her the golden opportunity to prove the merits of her cotton resources. 


Mr. Carlson comments: 


Thus an almost immediate revolution in cotton production is at hand. The 
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mechanical picker, when introduced in Australia, as well as here, will destroy 
the American small producer, wipe out the Southern tenant farmer, mechanize 
the entire industry, cut production costs from fifty to eighty per cent, yield 
enormous profits to its first users, and throw millions of the South’s most 
helpless population out of the only employment which they understand. 


The Soviet Union is already experimenting extensively 
with mechanized cotton culture. The mechanical cotton 
picker has been introduced in a number of districts. During 
the ten-year period, 1923-33, export of American cotton to 
Russia averaged $23,000,000 a year, but this export trade has 
now virtually disappeared, due to lack of credit arrangements 
and other factors, notwithstanding the fact that Russia is 
woefully deficient in supplying her own needs for cotton and 
may continue so permanently. The Amtorg spokesman in the 
United States has outlined plans for the future as follows: 


The expansion in cotton production under the second Five-Year Plan is 
expected to result mainly from the increase in yield per hectare and only to a 
slight extent through the increase of acreage. The increase in yield is ex- 
pected to be brought about by improved methods, increasing mechanization, 
irrigation, more extensive use of fertilizer, and so forth. By 1937 the ir- 
rigated cotton area is expected to total 1,785,000 hectares, or about eighty per 
cent of the total present cotton area. . . . In addition, an area of 544,000 
hectares will be newly irrigated and sown to alfalfa crops, in connection with 
the program of crop rotation in cotton cultivation. Of the irrigated acreage, 
about eighty per cent will be treated with nitrogen and phosphorus fertilizers 
and twenty per cent with potassium fertilizer. In 1932 only six per cent of 
the area was dosed with nitrogen and phosphorus fertilizers. 

The plan provides for considerable improvement in the quality of cotton. 
The area of Egyptian cotton will increase from 51,000 hectares in 1932 to 
230,000 in 1937. To a great extent low grade seed will be replaced by 
selected seed, thus making for longer fibers and high yields. It is proposed 
to reduce the proportion of fibers of 26 mm. or less, from twenty-five per cent 
in 1932 to seventeen per cent in 1937; and to increase the proportion of cotton 
with fibers of 28 mm. or longer from thirty-two to fifty-six per cent. 

The following data give an idea of the developments in mechanization of 
cotton cultivation outlined in the second Five-Year Plan: the number of 
tractor-drawn seeders will be increased from 2,900 to 9,150; the number of 
tractor-drawn cultivators from 1,050 to 16,350; and the number of tractor- 
drawn harvesting machines from 3,200 to 25,580. As a result, it is expected 


"Cotton Trade Journal, International Edition, June, 1935. 
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that the basic agricultural operations in cotton will be mechanized to the 
extent of 50-75 per cent, or more. 


VI 


The recent report’ of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on “Cotton Production in the United States” points out that, 
although some efforts have been made to produce other farm 
products than cotton in high-cost areas in the South, thus far 
no commercially practicable enterprise has been found that 
generally could be substituted for cotton. There is no area in 
the world better adapted to cotton cultivation and no area 
possessing better transportation facilities, together with prox- 
imity to markets, than the Cotton Belt of the United States. 
Any long-time cotton production program in the South, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics thinks, must be “integrated 
with considerations having to do with land use and soil con- 
servation, and with the rehabilitation or resettlement on more 
productive land or in non-farm occupations of some of the 
human resources in the Cotton Belt.” 

Such a program should envisage establishment of coopera- 
tive farm communities and family-size farms under Govern- 
ment credit arrangements and expert supervision, making 
possible efficient, low-priced production of cotton, adequate 
marketing facilities, a large measure of subsistence farming, 
and development, where possible, of new cash crops. The 
South produces too little wheat, too little milk, and too limited 
an amount of fruits and vegetables. It is possible to travel 
long distances through cotton plantations without seeing a 
fence, a barn, a cow, or a vegetable garden. The diet of mil- 
lions of the poorer people now consists of salt pork, meal, and 
molasses, with a consequent high incidence of pellagra. The 
South has generally the highest rate of illiteracy in the 
country, the highest rate of farm tenancy, still increasing, and 
the most hopeless type, since the tenant generally receives no 
cash income and has no hope of rising to the status of owner. 

Students of farm problems, Southern statesmen, and gov- 








8World Cotton Situation. Part II (1936), “Cotton Production in the United States 
(Preliminary),” pp. 3 ff. 
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ernment officials were virtually unanimous in their support of 
the Bankhead bill aimed at solving the problem of depressed 
agricultural life by creation and operation of a Federal Farm 
Tenant Homes Corporation. Under this measure the Gov- 
ernment would set up a corporation authorized to buy up huge 
acreages of farm lands now in the hands of land banks and 
insurance companies, and redistribute these lands in family- 
sized farms, with selected homesteaders, under long leases or 
contracts of sale providing for long-time payment on easy 
terms. It is estimated that family-sized farms in the cotton 
area should range from twenty to forty acres. It is believed 
that the initial capital investment, including land, buildings, 
and farm animals, should not exceed one thousand dollars or 
fifteen hundred dollars. Local service agencies, already oper- 
ating under State agricultural extension bureaus, would super- 
vise and guide the new homesteaders in developing profitable 
farm management. 

Along with this phase of the program, experimentation 
would be carried on in the development of cooperative farm 
colonies. A number of farm communities have been set up 
by the Resettlement Administration in its work of moving 
farm families from stretches of worn-out soil and devoting 
expertly classified areas to appropriate uses. Mr. Hugh Mac- 
Rae, of Wilmington, N. C., who served on the advisory com- 
mittee of Theodore Roosevelt’s Rural Life Commission and 
who has devoted many years to actual working out of rural 
. Settlement problems in the South, having established a num- 
ber of successful farm communities, testified as follows at the 
hearing last year on the Bankhead bill:° 


Good farm methods cannot be permanently established as a part of the 
present obsolete ene-crop system, based on the tenant farmer. A new farm 
structure must be introduced, demonstrated, and proved. This can be done 
by the establishment . . . of demonstration group settlements under the same 
laws and methods of procedure, with minor modifications, as have been fol- 
lowed in various countries, where organized and directed farm communities 
have solved the agricultural problems. 


*Hearing before Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on S. 
1800, March 5, 1935. 
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The practical approach to any great structure is a working model, a unit 
which successfully demonstrates the principles which permit of success. This 
is essential in initiating a new agriculture in the South which will rebuild 
its rural civilizaton. It is obvious that the best possible start may be made 
under a plan which will permit the most effective use and coordination of all 
available forces. Changes and adaptations must be made as new obstacles 
arise and actual conditions take the place of theory. At best it is in large 
measure a case of “cut and try.” This must be done on the ground, if it is 
to be more than a matter of academic discussion, if it is to become a reality. 


Development of scientific subsistence farming, community 
farm life, and establishment of some cooperative areas for the 
cultivation of cotton and other cash crops, scientifically pro- 
duced and marketed, must be the basis of any program looking 
toward rehabilitation of the South. A measure of self-suffi- 
ciency and a money income to these millions of people, a large 
percentage of whom are now destitute or nearly so, would 
create a vast market for industrial goods and services. With 
cotton progressively mechanized and cultivated scientifically, 
costs of production could be cut more than half, the world 
market recaptured, and domestic consumption in lower and 
higher uses increased many fold. A program such as this 
would, of course, need to be coordinated with adjustments 
throughout the national economy in line with the Brookings 
study of the distribution of wealth and income in relation to 
economic progress. With the mechanism of price reduction 
operative, surplus population in the South would tend to be 
absorbed by expanding markets and increasing national pro- 
duction. It is the consensus of expert opinion that passage of 
the Bankhead bill would lay the basis for a program which 
would go far toward rehabilitating the South and placing 
America’s principal cash crop on a soundly expanding and 
permanently profitable basis. 

Present restrictive policies, on the other hand, as we have 
seen, while perhaps justifiable as emergency measures, are 
tending fundamentally toward decline of wealth, augmented 
public expenditures, and increase of unemployment—a trend 
of events fatal to recovery and endangering the social 


structure. 





Ancient Papyri and Our 


New Testament 
WILLIAM J. McGarry, S.J., Ph.D., S.T.D. 


gan University published “A Third Century Papyrus 

Codex of the Epistles of St. Paul.”* This and similar 
publications of parts of the New Testament found in papyrus 
manuscripts have aroused deserved attention in the university 
world, and even the daily journals have found news value in 
their discovery. But the press notices have been brief and the 
fine editions of such scholars as Professor Sanders do not 
reach the general public. Thus it seems opportune and profit- 
able to say something of the nature and significance of the 
papyri documents, as well as to render merited praise to the 
editor of this recent publication. 


D enon 1935 Professor Henry A. Sanders of Michi- 


I 


The Gospels and the letters of St. Paul have been read 
through nearly twenty centuries. Sts. Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and Paul wrote between 50 and 70 A.D. and the Gospel of St. 
John was completed probably in the last decade of the century. 
Now of the millions who have read these writings, very few 
have perused the very pages on which some secretary wrote 
down the great thoughts of Paul; only a small circle saw the 
venerable sheets on which the Four told the simple and 
sublime story of Christ. The originals disappeared; the mil- 
lion readers of subsequent ages had but copies of the originals. 
The Greek, it is true, had Greek copies of Greek originals; 
but the Latin, the African, the Egyptian, the Armenian, Goth 
and Saxon, as later, the people of modern nations, had only the 
translations of the original Greek. The story of the diffusion 


ee 


1University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1935, pp. ix, 127. 
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of the New Testiment through time and over space is as long 
and complicated, as the task of spreading it was arduous and 
difficult.’ 

Some remarkable facts are to be noted concerning this diffu- 
sion. First, as the years rolled on and the churches of the 
Empire spread, copies, translations, and copies of these 
multiplied and multiplied in incredible numbers. For would 
not every church of Christendom need a New Testament? 
Even today thousands of these ancient copies are preserved, 
having escaped fires, plagues, weather, persecution, pillage 
and the relentless wear and tear of the centuries. What is 
saved is a fraction only of what once existed. Secondly, the 
millions who read the copies had a general feeling of unques- 
tioning security that the page before them was a faithful 
replica of the original writing of Paul, John or the others. 
They had the same undisturbed certainty of this as we have 
that the Sunday Gospel is the same story as the Evangelists 
wrote. Now this substantial identity of the originals and the 
copies was, of course, provable scientifically; occasionally, 
Church writers set out to argue it against those who would 
shorten or pad the sacred text. But generally the similarity 
of the copy to the original was taken for granted, and when 
none doubted it, there was rarely need to search into the his- 
tory of the text. The science of textual criticism belongs, 
therefore, to recent centuries, though its fundamental prin- 
ciples can be gleaned in scattered notices in the writings of 
Origen, Jerome, Augustine and Cassiodorus. 
























II 


The new science has confirmed the conviction and certainty 
felt in the Church through all centuries that the New Testa- 
ment is a faithful replica of the original. Now this means 







2The dates cited in this paragraph are defended against the adverse critics in 
Catholic Introductions to the New Testament. St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Aramaic, the language spoken by Christ; a Greek version soon appeared, and every 
vestige of the original Aramaic has thus far remained lost to us. 
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substantial faithfulness. In these days of printing, through 
care and checking, a document can be copied exactly even in 
every minutest detail. But in the fourteen centuries between 
the writing and the first printed copy of the New Testament, 
the copies were made by hand; in the thousands of manu- 
scripts copied out in this long period, thousands of minute 
discrepancies crept into the daughter manuscripts. Yet in 
spite of these multiplied variants, substantially the Gospels 
and the Epistles read in 1936 as they did in 1066, and indeed 
in 96. This is true, even though there are well over 200,000 
variant readings. But the majority of these are entirely 
minute and accidental; for others than the textual critic they 
are entirely negligible. Thousands of them consist in alterna- 
tive or erroneous spellings (for not all copyists then or now 
always spelled correctly) ; or they are changes of word-order, 
or of sentence structure; or alterations in the tenses of verbs, 
in the cases of nouns and adjectives, in adverbial or preposi- 
tional phrases. Of all these variants not one affects any doc- 
trinal assertion. Yet some 5,000 of them are considered im- 
portant from the standpoint of the scienceof textual criticism. 

For purposes of illustration I select a variant reading of 
major importance in this science; it shows at once the pro- 
cedure of textual research and the entire negligibility of the 
variant in other respects (such as doctrinal or historical) than 
those of textual criticism. In St. Luke, xxiv, 50-53, we read 
that after the Ascension of the Lord the Apostles returned 
from Mt. Olivet to Jerusalem where “they were always in the 
Temple, praising and blessing God.” The phrase “praising 
and blessing” is a variant. On consulting the ancient vellum 
manuscripts of the text we find that one group reads: 
“praising God’; another reads: “blessing God”; and a third 
combines the two: “praising and blessing God.” ‘Thus in the 
copies we have three variants, and each is found in ancient 
manuscripts which have value as textual witnesses. But 
which of the three forms is the one. which St. Luke himself 
wrote down? This is the question which faces the textual 
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critic. He answers it according to the value which he feels 
he ought to assign to any witness or group of witnesses among 
the manuscripts.’ He acts just as a judge or umpire to whom 
conflicting testimony has been submitted; he inclines to that 
side whose witness in his own opinion is more reliable; and 
he is influenced not necessarily by the number of witnesses who 
say the same thing, but by the worth of the witnesses them- 
selves. 

Now it is obvious that such a variant combined with many 
others will eventually indicate the provenance of the later, 
secondary and dependent copies; if a number of manuscripts 
agree in making a large percentage of errors together, then 
they may be grouped in a family; obviously the junior mem- 
bers add mostly numerically only to the worth of the family. 
Just as the historical truth of some heroic deed of an ancestor 
in the Revolutionary War depends not on the number of 
descendants who now tell it, but on the reliability of the first 
witnesses who saw it. Much in the same way as the similarity 
in variants (and especially in errors) in two school-boy exer- 
cises discovers even to the dozing professor that some one has 
cheated, copying the other, so too, the textual editor catalogues 
the errors of the ancient copyists, and is thus enabled to con- 
struct the genealogical tree of the manuscript families. We 
may illustrate the same principle in a more recondite science 
by citing the law of Graebner in the field of the history of 
religion: If two cultures, or large elements of two civiliza- 
tions, between which no historical connection is discoverable, 
show remarkable agreements in unexpected details, then we 
are compelled to admit some historical interdependence be- 
tween them." 


3It is obvious that even the excellent and best trained critics do not always agree 
on their selection of the best reading. Thus, in the case cited, Nestle, Westcott and 
Hort, and Von Soden select “blessing God”; Tischendorf has “praising God”; and 
Merk, “praising and blessing God.” 

4Thus, on account of unexpected similarities some have been led to believe that 
the picture of the beginnings of the universe in Plato’s “Timaeus” has been drawn 
from the first chapter of Genesis. Yet no contact between Plato and the Hebrew 
account of creation has been discovered. 
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We can mention only some of the many interesting things 
which might be told of the transmission of the text of the New 
Testament. In conning the variants of ancient manuscripts 
we are enabled often to peer into the dim scriptoria of old 
and ruined monasteries and into the cupboards of the great 
cathedral churches of the centuries before Charlemagne. We 
handle the fine parchments written in the years when the 
wealth of the Byzantine court aided the great metropolitan 
churches in multiplying beautiful copies of the text. We 
come upon passages where some dozing scribe lapsed into 
slovenly spelling, or where his piety tempted him to force the 
passage, or where his zeal or learning counselled him to cor- 
rect the “obscure” (as he thought) word by his own imagined 
clarity; sometimes we find that inattention led him into un- 
conscious punning or into “bulls,” or even worse, into doc- 
trinal absurdity by omitting or by intruding a “not.’”’ We 
must omit these worthy subjects of a light but profitable essay, 
and emphasize but one point here: it is important to have at 
hand the oldest and the best manuscripts of the text, for the 
errors multiplied with the copying. ‘Thus an ancient manu- 
script of the New Testament is more than a priceless heir- 
loom; it has also great scientific value. 

It is within the last century that the oldest and best manu- 
scripts of the text have been discovered. The oldest parch- 
ment codex belongs to the fourth century, and thus three 
hundred years lie between it and the originals. Yet one feels 
a thrill when seeing this venerable Vatican codex written 
almost 1600 years ago.* So, too, the visitor is stirred when 


5Let one illustration of interpolation of texts serve. Ps. xcii, 2, we read: “The 
Lord hath reigned.” In copying this one early scribe added to the margin of his 
manuscript the words “from the wood,” a pious reference to Christ crucified on 
Calvary. Some later copyist of this manuscript, finding the words on the margin 
copied them into the body of his own text, thinking that his earlier compeer hath 
supplied an omission on the margin. The poet of the hymn “Vexilla Regis” must 
have used one of these secondary copies; for in the second verse of the Passion hymn 
we read: “David sang to the nations: God hath reigned from the wood.” 

®Vaticanus has now been slit into sections of two or three pages, since constant 
usage of the entire book by scholars meant too much wear and tear on the precious 
work; one may now obtain the few leaves which are wished for consultation or study. 
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looking upon the great Alexandrine codex, preserved in Lon- 
don, a work written in the fifth and presented to the King of 
England in the seventeenth century. In London also one may 
see the ancient Syriac version discovered by Cureton, and one 
is glad to know that the Sinaitic codex has been acquired by 
England from the Soviet government. These venerable 
codices have been unearthed from the ancient libraries, and 
until the discovery of the papyrus documents they were the 
oldest known copies of the New Testament. 


iit 


In the last forty years many papyrus copies of parts of the 
Bible have been discovered, and some of these are older than 
the most ancient parchment copies. Thus substantial manu- 
script evidence for the text of the New Testament between 
100 and 400 is gradually being accumulated. If we date with 
probability the Codex Vaticanus about the year 360, we 


naturally seek to find in the new papyri the text which the 
copyist of Vaticanus used. It is clear then, that for the history 
of the text these venerable papyri are of paramount considera- 
tion; for the only source of the history of the text known out- 
side these is the citation of Scripture in the ecclesiastical 
writings. In these it is often difficult to establish the exact 
wording of a biblical quotation, since the writer may para- 
phrase (as preachers and writers do now) or the subsequent 
copyist of the work may have consciously or unconsciously 
made the writer’s words agree with the Bible as he knew it. 
All admit the significance of the papyri in biblical studies, 
for they are the Bibles of the Christian world before the end 
of the persecutions. Vellum, indeed, was the writing material 
of the rich; but the poor used the cheaper material, papyrus, 
and before the edict of Constantine the Church was poor. 
The papyrus plant from which the paper was made is 4 
tall plant of the swamps with a roughly triangular stem which 
is pulp throughout. Growing in abundance then and now on 
the banks of the Nile, it was used in very early times for writ- 
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ing material. The long stem (sometimes more than six feet 
high) was slit into slips which were laid length-wise; over 
these a second layer was laid cross-wise, the two layers being 
glued together, mostly with Nile water. When dried and 
smoothed with pumice, the leaf was ready to be cut into de- 
sired lengths for writing. It was maae into the book-form 
(or the codex), or by adding length to length the long scroll 
resulted which was rolled about a knobbed rod. Papyrus was 
extensively used throughout the Mediterranean world in trad- 
ing accounts, letters, school exercises, and even literary works, 
through more than ten centuries. But obviously this fragile 
material cannot withstand the ravages of damp climates; hence 
it is that only in the dry sandy plains of Egypt have the papyri 
been found in abundance. 

They have been discovered in vast quantities in the last half 
century in Egypt, sometimes even by chance in the dumpheaps 
of villages long forgotten. Some of these documents are de- 
rived from the fifth century before Christ. Given their age 
and delicate texture, there is no need to dwell upon the ex- 
treme care and diligence which the paleographist (curator of 
ancient writings) must exercise in handling these fragile 
reliques of a civilization twenty-five, twenty, or fifteen cen- 
turies buried. Indeed, the entire procedure from the first dis- 
covery of a papyrus sheet to its successful editing, as illustrated 
in the edition of Professor Sanders, is one demanding the 
most painstaking and intelligent work. The fragile leaf must 
be mounted on a frame, protected by shellacking from 
deterioration by climate and even air (for hitherto it was 
buried deep in the dry sands) ; it must be deciphered in spite 
of lacunae, tears or corroded edges; the study of its date and 
contents often occupies many months, and involves comparison 
with other known documents; the translation of it often 
challenges the ingenuity of the editor; its interpretation and 
the evaluation of its significance in history, profane or re- 
ligious, are tasks needing care and erudition. 
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Now in the edition from the University of Michigan Press, 
Professor Sanders has accomplished all these delicate tasks for 
the world. For it is the world which benefits from such work, 
though it is carried on silently in the workshop of the scholar; 
and thus while we reap the reward of his erudite devotion, we 
should know of the zeal which forwarded such work and not 
leave unspoken the due word of thanksgiving. The edition 
has upon it the marks of true scholarship. In only one point 
will Catholic scholars wish to differ; the author is inclined not 
to regard the Pastoral Epistles as genuine letters of St. Paul. 
But this point is obviously quite outside the excellent paleo- 
graphical features of the edition. Part of this papyrus is in 
London, in the Beatty collection, and part in Michigan Uni- 
versity. The present edition combines the two conveniently 
for scholars. Professor Sanders sets the date of the document 
at 275 A.D.; Professor Kenyon (British Museum) at 225. All 
recognize the difficulty of the task of dating exactly; in gen- 
eral, we can be sure that the document was written sometime 
near the middle of the third century. Thus there lies before 
our eyes a rather complete text of ten of St. Paul’s letters in 
the form in which they were read in Egypt at that period. 

If tiie ordinary reader were to compare this text with his 
own Greek Testament, he would note only the most trivial 
differences between the text of 250 and 1930. Thus another 
document swells the number already great which proves the 
substantial identity of the text from the beginning. The 
papyrus belongs to that family of manuscripts called Neutral,’ 


7The great families of the Greek manuscripts are three, or possibly four. 

After the 6th century the prevalent text in the Greek church was their Vulgate or 
Koine. This is the “textus receptus” or the commonly accepted form of the Greek 
New Testament as it was known in Europe in the 16th century. It was printed in 
the editions of the Parisian house of Etienne (Stephanus) during this time. The 
King James version of the English Protestant Church was made from it. Now this 
text had later and poorer readings, as “on earth good will to men,” in Lk. ii, 14, 
and “Thine is the power, etc.,” at the end of the Our Father. These readings were 
removed from the text to the margin in the Revised Protestant version (England, 
1881; America, 1885), and hence the present Protestant Bible is nearer (in content) 
to our Douai. This Koine edition had these later and poorer readings because it 
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to which the oldest and most authoritative codices in existence 
also belong. This family, of which the Codex Vaticanus is 
the principal member, was hitherto known to have been dif- 
fused in Egypt by 350; it is now known definitely to have been 


diffused by 250. 
IV 


Let me note some of the variants of the papyrus which may 
be said to be of major importance; I select these from the text 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

Heb. i, 8: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and for ever.” 


The Pap. omits the last “and for ever’; so too does Codex Vaticanus. 


Heb. ii, 7: “Thou hast crowned him with honor and glory, [and hast set 
him over the works of thy hands]. Thou hast subjected all things under his 


feet.” 
The Pap. omits the second clause (bracketed); so too does Codex 


Vaticanus. 


Now this variant is interesting. In this chapter St. Paul is 
quoting Ps. viii, 5-7. What we read above (from our Douai) 
is the complete quotation from the Psalm; and the citation is 
found completely in all the older Greek manuscripts, as well 
as in the Latin and Syriac versions. Vaticanus alone was thus 
far known to have omitted the middle line; here is a second 
witness saying that the stichus was omitted. Now St. Paul 
could have quoted only partially (as writers do now, omitting 


was edited (sometime about 400) out of two (at least) older forms of the Greek text. 

One was called the Occidental, because it was the Greek text from which the 
Latin or Western versions in use before the revision of St. Jerome (384, our Latin 
Vulgate) were made. This Greek Occidental form of text was also the basis of the 
earlier Syriac translations which were in use before their Vulgate (or Peschitto 
version) was edited in the 5th century. The Occidental family of manuscripts is 
noted for remarkable additions and omissions in the text, as well as for a certain 
crudity and roughness of the Greek. 

The other and better form of text which was at the basis of the Greek Koine was 
called the Neutral, because it was thought to stand between the polished Greek 
Koine and the cruder Occidental family. In this family some of the finest parchment 
manuscripts are found. Scholars are now demanding the recognition of a third, very 
early form of text, as early as either the Neutral or the Occidental; tentatively, some 
have named this family of texts the Neo-Caesarean, since it is thought that it was 
the form of text used about 220 in Caesarea of Palestine. 
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phrases or sentences which they do not consider a propos in 
the context). Vaticanus and the papyrus seem to say that he 
did so. But what of the other thousands of manuscripts which 
say that he quoted the Psalm without omission? Have we a 
case in which the early copyists merely assumed that the cita- 
tion was complete, and filled it out from memory from a well- 
known Psalm? Or is it a case where two copyists (Vaticanus 
and papyrus) omitted a whole line? Personally, manuscript 
evidence seems to favor the full quotation: 












Heb. i, 12: “And they shall be changed.” 
Pap. “And as a garment they shall be changed.” 
So too Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus (also of the Neutral family). 







These instances suffice to show the interest and importance 
which belongs to Professor Sanders’ work. Great praise and 
gratitude are due this scholar. For under his guidance and 
inspiration the University of Michigan has become a principal 
center of papyrological studies in America. Many will re- 
member that the only Biblical codex of importance in our 
land (the so-called Washington or Freer Codex) was edited 
by Professor Sanders in the same series in which the present 
edition is issued. 











V 


I wish to add to this appreciation of the Michigan edition 
a notice on an even more ancient papyrus. The Manchester 
University Press has issued “An Unpublished Fragment of 
the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library,” edited by 
C. H. Roberts, M.A., 1936. This single wafer of papyrus can 
fit into an ordinary envelope. Yet it is the oldest piece of 
Biblical writing known, for it was copied out sometime be- 
tween 100 and 150 A.D. It isa torn copy of part of five verses 
of St. John’s Gospel, and written within fifty years of the death 
of that Apostle. It is so short that we can print out what is 
left; in plain print we read what is preserved, in italics the 
restoration of the editor; by splitting English words, I have 
endeavored to show how the Greek text has been torn: 
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FRONT (RECTO) from John xviii, 31-33. 
Preserved Restored 


The Jews: “To us Said 
it is not allowed to kill 


anyone; that the wo-- rd of Jesus be fulfilled 
which He 
spoke, signifying by what death He was to 
die. We-- nt then again into the preto- 
rium Pi late and spoke to Jesus 
and sa- id to Him: Thou art the King 
of the J— 
-ew— s. 
BACK (VERSO) from John xviii, 37-38. 
Preserved Restored 
I am a King; for th— 
is was I born and for this have I come into the 
world that i testi- fy to the truth: everyone who is 
of the truth heareth my voice. 
Says to him Pilate: What is truth? 
And this saying, he went out again to the 
Jews and said to them: 
No cause I find in him. 


It is clear that more is restored than is preserved. It is clear 
also that the restoration is correct. For the simplest could 
make such a restoration if given a torn column out of a Bible. 
But the work of Professor Roberts has been more difficult 
than this; through estimation and measurements, he makes 
this little slip tell us many things. It was the page of a book, 
not part of a scroll; for it had the intervening verses of the 
Passion narrative (34-36) on the bottom of the recto and on 
the top of the verso. The book was some eight inches square, 
and if it contained the whole Gospel it was a volume of some 
260 pages. But these details are insignificant compared to the 
importance of this papyrus in Catholic apologetics. 

It is well known that the adverse critics have been attacking 
the Fourth Gospel for more than a century. The principal 
theses put forth by such writers are: (i) this Gospel is not 
reliable history; (ii) it was not written by the Apostle John; 
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(iii) it was written in the Church of Ephesus sometime after 
the century turned, that is, after 100. Now these assertions, 
though they are historical are not sustained by sober history. 
For the early testimonies are clear enough in asserting both 
the author of the work and his reliability as a witness to the 
life of Christ. It is borne in upon us more and more that the 
theses of modern critics are formulated out of that evolution- 
istic apriorism which affects modern rationalism: the Fourth 
Gospel must be late, because it witnesses to a developed 
(evolved) faith in Christ’s Divinity, and such a faith must be 
late in coming. These “musts’’ rest on the rationalistic as- 
sumption that the Incarnation of the Son of God is an im- 
possibility, and therefore never happened. 

But philosophy apart, how do the historical theses stand in 
the light of this most recent discovery? If a Gospel written 
at Ephesus is so spread as to be found in middle Egypt before 
the midpoint of the second century, some years must be 
allowed for its diffusion; moreover its acceptance there must 
mean that both Ephesus and Egypt were at one by this time in 
their confession of the Divinity of Christ. As Professor 
Roberts says: “From Ephesus to middle Egypt is a far cry, . 
All we can safely say is that the fragment tends to support 
those critics who favor an early date (late first century or 
early second century) for the composition of the Gospel 
rather than those who would still regard it as a work of the 
middle decades of the second century.” This conclusion is 
modest enough. The document definitely confirms what we 
have been saying all along. 
































VI 


It is thus clear that some of the adverse critics are invited 
to make another historical recantation, an exercise to which 
they have been somewhat accustomed as the archeological 
discoveries of recent years have been multiplied. It is ap- 
palling to think of the intellectual energies which have been 
dissipated during the last century in following scientific 
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vagaries in Biblical fields. Much of this research has been 
destructive in effect, though not in intention; much of it has 
upset history; much has been biased by prejudices; in general, 
it impeached the honesty of ancient witnesses, if they were 
churchmen. Now this skepticism of the Biblical historians 
has been broken only by “substantial” testimonies, and to the 
substantial, visible and tangible evidence of this recent papyrus 
they will bow. In spite of such numerous “substantial” con- 
firmations, they are not inclined to read history through the 
evidence of a chain of reliable witnesses. Yet while “sub- 
stantial” testimonies do serve to break down _ historical 
skepticism, no such substantial proof will be forthcoming to 
burst upon and scatter their false philosophical assumptions; 
only reason can do this, or grace arousing reason. Hence, 
while Catholics are glad to see discovery pushed forward, and 
repeatedly rejoice that their own historical positions are con- 
firmed by digging in ancient fields, we cannot be so optimistic 
as to hope that rationalism will be led by these discoveries to 


forego its denials of the miraculous, of Revelation, or of the 
Divinity of Christ. 





Present Interdependence and 
the Future World Society 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


alleged violation of the Locarno treaty, a tension that 

threatens to infect the rest of the world, is frequently 
represented as a conflict of ambitions: merely a matter of 
conflicting national rivalries." There is, however, a peculiar 
character to the situation which we meet with today that dis- 
tinguishes it from international rivalries and conflicts in pre- 
vious periods of history. It is the fact, often commented upon, 
that the intensity of these rivalries, and so the increase of this 
tension, has been parallel to the increased dependence of the 
nations upon one another not for the mere luxuries and 
adornments of life, as was the case in ancient times, nor for 
cultural advantages alone, as Rome depended upon Greece or 
Great Britain upon France and Italy, but for the very phy- 
sical existence of their inhabitants. Today there is no wholly 
self-subsistent organized people to be found, and the nations 
of the Western World are hopelessly dependent upon one 
another and upon less civilized communities for the barest 
necessities of life, such as bread, meat, fuel, and the common 
means of transportation. 


Tit terrific tension that has arisen in Europe over the 


I 


A world society is the logical consequence of the interde- 
pendence of the nations not only in economic, but in cultural 
and social matters as well. Consciousness of common needs 
should, by its very nature, create peaceful human relations. 
That the contrary is the case, is due to the fact that this inter- 


1This article was delivered as an address at the Tenth Annual Conference of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, April 13, 1936, and then revised for 
publication in THOUGHT. 
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dependence has suddenly come upon us, before we are able 
to interpret it in the field of human relations. We are like a 
crowd of heterogeneous people suddenly set adrift in an ocean 
liner, torn by conflicting claims to the captaincy of the vessel, 
and at bitter variance as to the direction that the voyage is 
to take. 

The problem of international peace today is not that of 
constructing an ideal system to supplant reality; it is that of 
finding what to do about reality. The interdependence is upon 
us. As it brings us face to face with one another, we have to 
find a modus vivendi, either by force or by morals. What is to 
be our practical interpretation of the existing facts? How 
can they be made to square with our ideas of juridic right, of 
local and national patriotic loyalty, of liberty and opportunity 
for the individual? Or, to vary slightly the question, why is 
such an interpretation of world dependence in terms of human 
relations so enormously difficult? 


II 


The answer to this question is to be found in a fact of human 
nature which is sometimes passed over. The task of con- 
structing a synthesis of human relations for a world order, 
or even for a regional order that transcends local national 
loyalties, is not a mere matter of extending, on a wider scale, 
the process of passing beyond the private ego to the good of the 
community which we engage in when we sacrifice our own 
private good to that of the family, the city, or the nation. 
Some of the merely humanitarian peace movements are apt 
to confuse us on this very point. What they ask of the ordinary 
man is that he have a human heart, be a world-minded per- 
son, and extend to all humanity that same spirit of fellowship 
that he extends—with a good deal of creaking and groaning— 
to those in his immediate neighborhood. If you can be a 
citizen of New Jersey or Michigan, why not a citizen of the 
world? 

World planning, in a social sense, is looked upon therefore 
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merely as a quantitative extension of what we are called upon 
to do at home. One who fails to measure up to this extension 
is considered deficient, and the despairing conclusion is 
formed that such an extension of altruism is a hopeless job, 
and the field therefore is left open to those who would plant 
the cockle of war in the international field. 

As the philosopher Bergson has pointed out in his recent 
work, “Les Deux Sources,” the truth is that a new motive 
power has to be brought into play for human will and human 
sentiment, once we pass beyond the narrow limits of the 
nation and venture out in the world community. Whatever 
man may develop into in the future, up to the present the 
family group and the social group are those alone which cor- 
respond to his nature, “the only ones,” as says Bergson, “which 
correspond to his instincts.” Certainly, the family and still 
more the nation place severe demands upon his natural selfish- 
ness and egotism. Yet there is a certain instinct in human- 
kind which aids us in overcoming this selfishness. Religion 
has a comparatively easy time in persuading a man to sacrifice 
himself for his family or for his nation. But the love of 
humanity, says Bergson, “is of an order by itself.” Between 
the nation and all humanity there is the distance between the 
finite and the infinite, between “the closed and the open” in 
human relationships. There is a difference of essence, “there 
is a difference of nature,” between the relationships required 
by particular societies and those of humanity in general. Such 
an abyss, such a transition from the closed love of this or that 
man to the “open” love of man as man and child of the 
Creator, was made under the impulse of Divine grace, by the 
Good Samaritan. But the Saviour, by His very method of 
narrating, indicates the spiritual transformation that had to be 
accomplished. 

Theoretically, reason alone should be sufficient ‘to teach us 
the universal love of mankind. Practically, reason is but an 
uncertain glimmering when unsupported by some impelling 
spiritual force. The problem of interpreting the present inter- 
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dependence of national groups into a working system of 
human relationships cannot be met by a mere extension of 
those groupings and adjustments which we instinctively adopt 
in overcoming our private interests for the benefit of the local 
family, social, or national group. Nor can it be met by mere 
cold reasoning, for reason unsupported by any more impellent 
force cannot prevail against the downward and individualistic 
tendencies of human nature. It can only be met by a com- 
pelling, dynamic philosophy of life or Weltanschauung, 
which can succeed in reinforcing the timid conclusions of 
reasoning and transforming them into emotional conviction 
and into action. Our problem, then, is to see just what sort 
of a dynamic philosophy of life the international situation has 
to offer us at the present day. 


III 


Among the Locarno Powers in Europe the most desperate 


tension has arisen between the interdependence, which they 
are acutely conscious of, and the need of translating this inter- 
dependence into some sort of international philosophy which 
will keep them from rushing headlong into war. In their 
memorandum of April 8, 1936, on the peace proposals put 
forth by Hitler, the French Government laid down what it 
termed the “primordial question” for any consideration of a 
European section of the world society, a fortiori for the world 
society in general: that of the sanctity of treaties. 

But the desire for security, which the French look to as the 
motive force with which to persuade men to see that rights 
and treaties are maintained, is itself only an extension of 
nationalism. It is a pooling of those national instincts for 
mutual self-protection, not a new principle which would 
transcend the national order, and so be capable of sustaining 
that world society without which security itself cannot be 
maintained. Collective security is a policy and an excellent 
one, but not a philosophy of conduct to meet the new demands 
which the new interdependence places upon human kind. 
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Hitler’s racialism and philosophy of vital interests are evi- 
dently disastrous as a basis for any sort of international com- 
munity. The type of man that Hitler looks to as capable of 
interpreting in his own conduct changed situations in the 
modern world, is a type to which no one but a Nazi would 
look to as a saviour. Nevertheless, Hitler does recognize that 
if the nations who wish to maintain the present order of 
civilization do not find a philosophy of human relations that 
will sustain existing juridic rights and national sovereignties 
in a framework of international cooperation, they will very 
soon be overwhelmed by the “intolerant doctrine which lays 
claim to general international rule, a doctrine which preaches 
destruction even to the most eternal and sacred values of this 
life and the life hereafter.” We who are set adrift on this 
new vessel of interdependence are not merely bewildered 
passengers hoping to organize our forces so that we may steer 
the boat. We are passengers faced by a mutinous crew who 
are already organized to seize the helm, and steer the ship 
toward a port where none of us wishes to land, the port of a 
total collapse of individual liberty in the interest of the world- 
collective State. 

Nine years ago, a propos, of the same treaty of Locarno, 
Alfred Fabre-Luce, a most temperate and clear-sighted ob- 
server, remarked:* “The French people are generally very 
little affected by these considerations, because they think they 
now have stable and negative interests. Is this so certain? 
Can the privileges we have last indefinitely without any 
change? I think not. War has always been the u/tima ratio 
of an inorganic peace.” We are faced, therefore, says Fabre- 


Luce, by a moral choice: 


A most difficult choice, for the elaboration of an international synthesis is a 
more complex task than the simple organization of national defense, and 
[italics mine] Jess directly bound up with our traditional instincts. Let us 
imagine [he suggests], as M. Jules Cambon did in his book, the creation of a 
static League of Nations a century ago. It would have perpetuated all the 





































2Locarno: the Reality, p. 197, 
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systems of oppression existing at the time, and prevented the formation of the 
great European nations whose conservation seems to us to justify peace today. 
There are other formations in the limbo of the future ready to come into being 
in the same way. Do not let us debar them from access to life! 

Some day [he concludes*] we may perhaps recognize that the slack time 
was the time when the real choice was made, just as we now see that it was 
so before the War. 


IV 


What then will this new motive power be? Will the ap- 
proaching world society seek to overcome the reluctance of 
the individual by the force of group pressure and the might 
of collectivism? If so, we are facing a terrific threat to human 
liberty. 

It is important for us to realize that the philosophy which 
denies to the human person his legitimate rights and destiny, 
will affect his liberties much more severely when operating in 
a world order than it does even when operating in a sovereign 
State, for the simple reason that it will have at its command 
so many more forces of control. Since our education, our 
public health and morals, our cultural life, our religious life, 
as well as our economic life, are now so much of an interna- 
tional complexion, it seems evident that the philosophy of 
human destiny and human rights which controls these interna- 
tional relationships will encase us in a rigid framework of 
compulsion in comparison to which any of the existing 
tyrannies will be comparative freedom. The right ordering 
of these international relationships will set us free from many 
of the present intolerable burdens, but their wrong ordering 
will cut off every avenue of escape. In vain will we cross 
frontiers or cross the ocean. In vain will we appeal from 
nation to nation. 

The very ease of modern intercommunication, by the press, 
by modern social organization, and by modern physical in- 
ventions, will only lay upon us a heavier burden. Man who is 
master of the intercommunicating world carries the world’s 


—_ 


5P, 208. 
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burden upon his shoulders. The experience within the closed 
groups of either the Allies or the Central Powers during the 
World War gave us a faint foretaste of what this future con- 
dition of things will mean. 

In this “slack time,” therefore, as says M. Fabre-Luce, we 
are confronted with the choice of the controlling motive of 
the international society. Will it be one which will atomize 
the individual person, subjecting him in hive-like fashion to 
the impersonal will of the collectivity; or will it be a 
philosophy of human relations which will respect those things 
without which life is utterly intolerable here on earth, viz., 
the liberty of the individual to fulfil his spiritual destiny by 
what means the Creator has bestowed upon him; the concept 
of juridic right, the pledged word, if you wish to use the 
French expression; at any rate, the supremacy of law over 
force in human affairs; the equal sanctity of all persons, as 
spiritual beings, regardless of any utilitarian estimates? 

Will the dynamic power that is being let loose to motivate 
the world society crush out lesser loyalties, such as the family 
or the nation, or will it build upon these and reinforce them by 
a hierarchy of social values, so that we shall be better citizens 
for being the more faithful to our homes, the better members 
of a world order for being better patriots, as Americans, Irish, 
Britons, Germans, or French or Italians? 


V 


The only philosophy of human relations that can reconcile 
and fuse into a higher synthesis these conflicting demands of 
a world order is that which views the human person in the 
light of that Revelation vouchsafed to us in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, affirming the spiritual and the eternal destiny of 
man as the child and servant of a transcendental, infinite God. 
But what choice is being made today? 

I do not think that the form of the future world society 
will be determined by diplomatic conventions, though these 
may elaborate its mechanism. The future world society is at 
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the present time held in suspense, as it were, in the fluid state 
of public opinion, until such time as it will be precipitated 
and crystallized for better or for worse. Its controlling 
philosophy will be the controlling philosophy dominating 
contemporary public opinion. 

What type of controlling philosophy is likely to gain the 
upper hand we can see from the rapidly growing contempt 
that is being shown in our own country toward the human 
personality. Intense pressure put upon the individual to con- 
form, coupled with complete indifference as to his personal 
responsibility in the field of sex-relations; mechanical and 
anti-social solutions for social maladjustments, such as 
sterilization and birth control; cheapening of personality 
through mob violence and lawlessness; contempt for the weak, 
the infirm, or those who are not economically useful; indif- 
ference to the problem created by 5,000,000 unemployed 
youth; these show which way the solution is likely to crystal- 
ize. We are indifferent about them now, because we do not 
see their future political bearing. 

One would hardly recommend Wyndham-Lewis’ “Time 
and Western Man” as a work of edifying morality; but it had 
the merit of showing how all these forms of implicit social 
philosophy that permeate our public morals, our culture today, 
are ultimately translatable into political force and violence. 

Where, then, is the choice primarily to be made? Obvi- 
ously in the field of education, which is now internationally 
interdependent.* Our task, as Catholics, is first, the elabora- 
tion, through discussion of the vast implications on behalf of 
human liberty, order, law, and creative life, contained in our 
personalistic Christian philosophy, so that we can bring men 
to accept it with confidence as a motivating force of that 
world society which no one, not even the most avowed revo- 
lutionary or reactionary individualist, wishes to see lapse into 


‘The extent of international interdependence in the present-day educational world 
was brought out in a paper by Elizabeth M. Lynskey, Ph.D., at the proceedings 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace, April 13, 1936. 
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anarchy. Thus, we may find the way to educate, not our youth 
in college alone, but the general public and masses of the 
people, in our Catholic concept of the dignity and destiny of 
the human person, and see that our philosophy is translated 
into terms of human devotion, indeed into lives of heroism. 
Not dry speculation, but the living example of a Good 
Samaritan, of a Father Damien, of a Martin De Porres, of 
living men and women who transcend lesser loyalties for the 
sake of the Kingdom of God, can justify in the mind of the 
modern man the Christian philosophy of human relations 
as the motive power of the future world society. This is a 
tremendous task, and though it involves much labor and sac- 
rifice on our part, we have the consolation that in so doing 
we are shaping on behalf of human liberty and human 
regeneration the form of the future world society. 
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THE ANTISLAVERY ImpuLsE. By Gilbert Hobbs Barnes, Ph.D. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. ix, 298. $3.50. 






SLAVERY IN Muississipp1. By Charles Sackett Sydnor, Ph.D. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.50. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE ConFLict, 1850-1865. By Arthur Charles Cole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xv, 468. $5.00. 








THE SECESSION MovEMENT IN ALABAMA. By Clarence Phillips Denman, 
Ph.D. Montgomery, Alabama: Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History. Pp. xiii, 190. $2.00. 


These four volumes are concerned with the greatest domestic problem of 
nineteenth-century United States, the slavery issue. They develop various 
phases of it, since every scholar realizes that an attempt to exhaust the sub- 
ject within the covers of one book is as impossible as reducing the history of 
civilization to the limits of a secondary-school history text. This reviewer 
believes that the best of the group, by a considerable margin, is the one by 
Professor Barnes. That volume limits its investigation of the antislavery 
impulse to the period, 1830-1844. The author has made an effort to intro- 
duce a new point of view into the slavery issue, by pointing out the influence 
exerted by revivals and other religious influences during this period. He is 
definitely of the opinion that the influence of Garrison and other so-called 
leaders has been greatly overrated. He presents much strong evidence to 
prove that Garrison was but one of the members of the lunatic fringe which 
impeded, rather than aided, the humanitarian movement. Professor Barnes 
deals at considerable length with the influence exerted by Theodore Weld 
and other young ministers who were in attendance for a time at Lane 
Seminary in Cincinnati. The inability of Lyman Beecher to restrain the 
enthusiasm of the young crusaders, and the efforts made by him to convince 
the students that, “. . . the exciting nature of any question is good ground 
for forbidding its discussion, and that the unpopularity of moral action war- 
rants its discontinuance,” serve to portray that famous minister as a rather 
sorry figure in the great struggle (p. 71). Garrison, after having been dealt 
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with in some detail is finally disposed of by the withering statement: “He 
was equipped by taste and temperament for free-lance journalism and nothing 
else. As a journalist he was brilliant and provocative; as a leader for the 
antislavery host he was a name, an embodied motto, a figurehead of fanatic- 
ism” (p. 58). 

The part played by John Quincy Adams in the “Right of Petition” con- 
troversy is presented with many of the accompanying issues made clear. The 
historical background of the controversy is discussed, so that the reader may 
understand the implications in the matter for North and South, and also for 
the regular procedure of business in Congress. The decentralization tendency 
in the antislavery movement is explained clearly, so that the reader realizes 
that as the movement became more effective, it became less, rather than more, 
centralized. The part played by the women advocates of liberty for the slave 
is dealt with at some length. The gains and losses of the proponents of 
emancipation are studied throughout the period covered, and one realizes that 
by 1844 the movement was possessed of great vitality. The heroism of those 
who championed it is made part of the story, but the book is not marked by 
hero worship. It is richly documented and at the same time interestingly 
written. The last hundred pages of the volume are devoted to notes relating 
to the text. These notes are so pertinent to the body of the book that many 
a writer would have included them in the text proper. Much really new 
material has been incorporated in this work. Many of the papers used by 
the author have not been made available before this time. All in all, it is an 
excellent example of an historical work carefully planned, thoroughly investi- 
gated, and effectively presented. 

In the second work being reviewed, Professor Sydnor proceeds to make 
a study of slavery in Mississippi, precisely as he would undertake a study of 
cotton production in the State. The emotional possibilities of the subject 
apparently did not so much as occur to the writer. The result is that the 
book is one of the few definitely unimpassioned books on the topic. It is a 
careful and methodical study of the work of the slaves, the care that was 
given them, the punishments and rewards meted out to them, the problem 
of the fugitive slave, the buying and selling of slaves, and the profitableness 
of the institution of slavery. Professor Sydnor makes no effort to justify or 
condemn the institution. To him it is merely an interesting development in 
the life of the South. He makes great use of contemporary documents in his 
research. Newspapers are utilized more than any other medium. Planta- 
tion records and account books were studied carefully, and many excerpts are 
presented from them. The book is not nearly so well written as the one by 
Professor Barnes. The sentences are monotonously similar in construction. 
The results of the thorough research are practically presented as they came 
from the sources. Not a great effort was made to rework them and present 
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the substance. At times, several examples are given to prove a point which 
needs little or no substantiation. Such a tendency is observed in the chapter 
on Punishments and Rewards. ‘The writer presented many examples to 
show that slaves were not retained by their respective masters simply to per- 
mit those masters a chance to do some flogging occasionally. The different 
methods of punishment which were used were presented in the chapter, and 
the result was that the reader learned that the punishments varied in intensity, 
and that some masters were more inclined to use the whip than were other 
masters. But deeper than that, the author does not go. The justification 
for the punishments, and their effect on Negro morale, are not considered. 
In the pages which discuss the profitableness of slavery, the author is not 
certain as to whether slavery was actually profitable. He points out that 
the profits secured from cotton culture ordinarily went into more slaves, and 
that the State eventually became burdened with a great many slaves, whose 
value naturally fluctuated with the market. The writer points out that in 
1860, the slaves of the State, conservatively priced at $800 each, were worth 
approximately $240,000,000 (p. 200). Professor Sydnor is of the opinion 
that it is difficult “. . . to say without qualification whether the conversion 
of this share of the capital of the State into Negro slaves was economically 
sound” (p. 201). Due to various factors involved, particularly to the con- 
stantly increasing slave population, it was necessary that the slave owner 
be an expansionist. Unless he could sell his surplus slaves, he was bound 
to face financial difficulties. As the State of Mississippi reached the point 
where she had as many slaves as she needed, she became more and more con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of slavery as an institution. What the nature 
of the slavery situation would have been eventually, had the Civil War not 
broken out, is an interesting speculation. The planters with many surplus 
slaves on their hands, might possibly not have been as concerned with the 
problem of State’s Rights, as seemed to be the case in 1860-1861. Professor 
Sydnor is inclined to point out the decade of 1830-1840 as a significant one 
in the slavery problem. In the early part of that decade, there seemed to be a 
willingness to consider emancipation, but toward the end of the decade slavery 
was considered as a great blessing to master and slave. The unwillingness of 
the Southerners to have the matter become a national issue was made clear 
in the passage quoted from a message sent by Governor Quitman in 1836, to 
the legislature (p. 241). With reference to abolition societies, the Governor 
stated: ““The morality, the expediency, and the duration of the institution of 
slavery, are questions which belong exclusively to ourselves. It would de- 
grade the character . . . of the sovereign State . . . to discuss . ... the wis- 
dom of her civil institutions with . . . self-constituted associations of indi- 
viduals. . . .” This attitude, in the opinion of the writer, became quite 
general in the State, with the result that slavery was in no sense a debatable 
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matter as the time approached when only debate might avert the disgrace of 
a Civil War. The result was, of course, a more senseless resort to armed 
force, which certainly did violence to the civil institutions of the State of 
Mississippi. 

Professor Cole, in submitting his work on the period 1850-1865, has added 
Volume VII to the “History of American Life Series.” It is hardly a history 
of the Civil War, since only about one-fourth of the book is concerned with 
the period 1861-1865. The writer was evidently concerned with presenting 
characteristics of American life in the fifteen-year period covered, and made 
no effort to show that there was a steady drift toward war. For that reason 
the title seems a bit confusing. The developments in the decade preceding 
the war, as here presented, seem to give little justification for the hectic period 
which followed 1861. A great many excerpts are given, largely from news- 
papers. At times, they seem to do little more than interrupt the thread of 
the narrative. Exclusion of most of the quoted material would greatly im- 
prove the book, as far as reading qualities are concerned. There is marshaled 
in this book a great number of interesting side-lights on American life of the 
period. Such a portrayal was perhaps the intention of Professor Cole. In 
that he has succeeded, but it seems that much more material relating to eco- 
nomic and constitutional issues should have been presented to make it clear 
why war broke out when it did. A good critical essay on authorities is given, 
and a good index makes the book more useful than many others of its kind. 
Most readers are apt to continue looking for that excellent one-volume work 
concerning the Civil War period. 

Professor Denman’s contribution on the secession movement in Alabama is 
substantially his doctoral dissertation, and hence, bears the marks of accurate 
scholarship. The secession movement is traced with care from the presenta- 
tion of the Wilmot Proviso in 1846, until the final break in the passage of 
the Ordinance of Secession, January 11, 1861. Considerable space is de- 
voted, in the first part of the book, to the presentation of the so-called griev- 
ances which the people of Alabama stressed, year after year, to justify their 
willingness to consider secession as a last resort. Even as early as 1851, the 
Montgomery Atlas could heatedly demand: ““Why should we not secede? If 
the Union has failed to answer the purposes for which it was created—if it 
has been so perverted as to operate as a curse instead of a blessing upon the 
Southern section—we ask why—why the South should not secede” (p. 45). 
These utterances and similar ones indicate the dissatisfaction of many in 
Alabama with the Compromise of 1850, which to them signified the sur- 
render of many legitimate demands which had been made by the South. The 
eventual general adoption of this attitude of discontent is made clear in the 
fourth chapter, entitled “Secession Sentiment Prevails.” This is one of the 
best sections of the book, because of the impressive array of sources cited, and 
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the effective organization of the data. The steps which led to the State’s 
withdrawal are taken in chronological order, with each one rather definitely 
developing from the preceding incident. Four appendices are included, as is 
also a bibliography, which, unfortunately, is not annotated. A well prepared 
index has also been presented. It is a thoroughly documented study of the 
secession movement as it developed in one of the acknowledged leaders in the 
group of Southern states. 












Paut Kintgry, Px.D. 










An AMERICAN CoLossus. By Ralph Edward Bailey. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. Pp. 318. $3.00. 


SocIAL AND Economic History OF THE Unirep States. Vol. II, The 
Rise of Industrialism, 1820-1875. By Harry J. Carman. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Company. Pp. x, 684. $4.00. 


TuHE Era oF THE Muckrakers. By C. C. Regier, Ph.D. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. Pp. xi, 254. $2.50. 









TuHE History OF THE STANDARD O1L ComPANy. By Ida M. Tarbell. Two 
volumes in one. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxx, 406, 
409. $5.00. 


Popular characterizations of men who were influential in shaping early 
American history suffer in greater or less degree from our tendency to 
idealize. In a comparatively short time the portrait of the man becomes 
obscure and the symbol of an idea or ideal emerges. In this regard Alexander 
Hamilton has been more fortunate than many of his contemporaries; but 
even he has come to be regarded more as a system of political thought than 
as a historic person. In his case we have taken a suggestion from Emmer- 
son, “an institution is the lengthened shadow of a man,” and have tried to 
find in the monuments Hamilton left us an adequate likeness of their author. 
The first United States Bank is not an unworthy testament to the practical 
and financial genius of Hamilton, but only a vivid imagination will find in 
its records a suggestion of the young collegian who in ’73 harangued patriots 
in “The Fields,” or of the youthful Colonel who with a force armed with 
unloaded guns took an important redoubt at Yorktown, or much less of the 
duelist meeting Burr with the resolution to take fire twice before attempting 
defense. 

“An American Colossus,” though making no important contributions to 
the sum of historical fact, will help us to a fuller appreciation of Hamilton. 
It is a well-balanced portrait in distinctive prose of a man whom contem- 
Poraries could recognize. The author never gets in the way of his narrative. 
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His judgments are shown in the selection and presentation of matter, rather 
than in voiced opinions. 

Hamilton is commonly conceded to have foreseen with clearer vision than 
his contemporaries the industrial possibilities of America. His utterances in 
favor of government encouragement to manufacture are still an arsenal for 
the protectionist. With strange irony, however, circumstances forced the 
men and the party that represented the opposed view to pass those restrictive 
acts, Embargo and Non-Intercourse, which with the War of 1812 gave the 
factory a firm foothold in America. By 1820, the Northern States were 
definitely set upon the paths of industrialism. Professor Carman’s volume 
relates with considerable success the story of the middle decades (1820-1875) 
—the gradual expansion of small factories with their domestic markets; the 
improvements in transportation, turnpikes and canals, lake and river traffic; 
the coming of the railroad; the widening gap and inevitable conflict between 
an industrialized North and an agricultural South; the triumph of indus- 
trialism; the heydey of Simon Cameron and William Marcy Tweed, of 
Daniel Drew and Jim Fisk. A remark of Professor Carman inclines the 
reviewer to skepticism. The era which began in the ’70’s is characterized as 
a “new world where acquisitiveness and exploitation were accounted cardinal 
virtues.” True it is that the last quarter of the past century gave the “eco- 
nomic man” a wide stage upon which to display those talents which made 
him a model for schoolboys of the pre-depression era; but are we certain that 
his success and the means he used to attain it would have been regarded as 
vices in the eighteenth century? 

Public resentment against the political and industrial buccaneering that 
followed the Civil War was slow in forming and its expression was at first 
largely confined to quasi-political movements. During the 80’s, however, 
when the trust movement gathered momentum, the public became thoroughly 
alarmed and journalists took their pens in hand. Campaigns of exposure of 
evils and imagined evils were begun. Political rings, state and municipal, 
big business, patent medicines, unwholesome foods, crime, vice, labor con- 
ditions, imperialism, tyrants, great and small, were dragged out for a bit of 
sunlight and air. President Roosevelt in a burst of indignation against an 
unnamed writer alluded to the “Man with the Muck Rake,” and unwittingly 
gave the crusaders a name. The fact that those concerned accepted the title, 
muckraker, with little or no resentment, enables Professor Regier to include 
within his study of the movement widely varied types of author and matter, 
and obviates the necessity of passing judgment upon motives and relative 
merit at a time when a majority of the writers concerned are still alive. The 
period covered by “The Era of the Muckrakers” is roughly the first decade 
of the present century, though in investigating the circumstances which led 
magazines to undertake muckraking, Professor Regier reviews the history 
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of a dozen periodicals during the 1890’s. The book is an interesting study 
of this historic demonstration of popular indignation, and the bibliography is 
a useful guide to the literature of the movement, most of which appeared only 






in magazines. 
“The History of the Standard Oil Company” is a reprint in one volume 


of Miss Tarbell’s exemplary case study, originally published in 1904 after 
appearing serially in Munsey’s Magazine. What was written as muck- 
raking “par excellence” remains as invaluable economic history. The long 
thinning perspective of time has smoothed the sharper features of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s rise to power and has left him in his old age a symbol of resourceful 
individualism and a proof of American opportunity, and, paradoxically, a 
model of thrift and munificence at once. Reading (or rereading) this book 
might prove a stimulating adventure for those spokesmen of individualism 
who are ready to swalle-vy the camel that business is business when admiring 
our captains of industry, but strain the gnats with delicate conscience when 


viewing the present recovery program. 











Leo C. Brown, S.J. 
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ErAsMus OF RoTTERDAM. By Stefan Zweig. ‘Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. New York: The Viking Press. Pp. 247. $3.00. 


CroMWELL. By Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Pp. 356. $4.00. 


Herr Zweig’s book, which is less a biography than an attempted sketch of 
the character and ideals of the great humanist, is not a notable contribution 
to Erasmiana. The reason why the endeavor is not particularly successful is 
that liberalistic prejudices and foreshortening of historical perspectives must 
necessarily hamper an author. The view of the Middle Ages presented is : 
the naive one fashionable in non-Catholic circles a generation ago, while 
the depiction of the Church and Christian civilization is remarkable for shal- 
lowness. Hence, many false historical generalizations mar the book; wit- 
ness for example the surprising statements that “Latin became the universal 
language” of the Europe of Erasmus, and that Christianity is “a simple re- 
ligious congregation”; the truth is that Latin was just then ceasing to be a 
universal language, and that Christianity is a whole civilization and philosophy 
of life. Cant phrases, such as the “intellectual bigotry of the school-men,” 
the “real Christ beneath the dogmas,” and “truth unsullied by dogma,” do 
not enhance our respect for Stefan Zweig’s opinions. The bland assurance 
that the “Moriae Encomium” still continues “to edify us” makes us wonder 
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whether the author ever bothered to read that masterpiece of Erasmus’ petu- 
lant genius. 

The book is, of course, interesting, as one would expect from the author of 
the 1933 best-seller “Marie Antoinette.” It would be still more so were it not 
so irritating to those who possess some knowledge of the times. Herr Zweig 
has undeniable gifts for biographical writing, which would enable him to 
do some excellent work if he could bring himself to be more objective towards 
truth and less satisfied with superficial brilliance. His very fine delineation 
of the character of the greatest of Renaissance temporizers is developed by 
contrast with that turbulent titan, Martin Luther; if Erasmus’ relations 
with his intimate friend and champion, Sir Thomas More, were discussed at 
greater length the characterization would be juster, as well as more favorable 
to the volume’s hero. 

Critics persist in calling Hilaire Belloc a biographer, though nearly every 
one of his studies of important personages is introduced by a foreword insist- 
ing that the work is an essay in interpretation of character, not a biography. 
This is true likewise of “Cromwell.” 

Mr. Belloc sets himself the task of disentangling the true Cromwell from 
the cobwebs of myth which have been spun about his memory. These myths 
with all cheir ramifications fall into two main classes. There is first the 
fantastic Cromwell, enduring for 150 years from the Restoration onwards: 
a vile monster compounded of debauchery, idleness, treason and tyranny. 
Cromwell the Antichrist gradually gave way during the nineteenth century 
to Cromwell the British hero, who fought justly in a just cause, the cause of 
England and of Divine Providence. ‘Cromwell becomes the typical Chief 
Man of a Superior Race.” 

The real Cromwell, as Mr. Belloc ably demonstrates, was neither the 
demon of earlier hatred nor the god of later adulation. He was essentially 
the product of his environment, possessed of one great gift, the command of 
cavalry, which brought him to the pinnacle of military success and to a 
political leadership which shattered him. Descended as he was from the 
New Millionaires, he inherited their wealth, their religious bias, their fear 
of a resurrected Catholicism which would snatch their usurped wealth from 
them. 

In the case of Oliver this religious bias was heightened to frenzy by the 
new religion, Calvinistic Puritanism, which found in him a whole-souled 
convert. These two elements, wealth with its insecure title, and religious 
fanaticism, largely explain the man. Both led him to ally himself with the 
revolution which aimed at overthrowing Charles I. The discovery in him- 
self of his one great talent, cavalry tactics, enabled him to take the supreme 
position in the attack on the monarchy and finally to overcome it. His super- 
eminence in the revolutionary movement made him the outstanding figure of 
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his time, a doomed man if Charles should ever be restored to his throne, and 
so led him on relentlessly, in sheer self-defence, to that crime so horrible to 
Englishmen, regicide. After this his advance towards the supreme command 
of the State was inevitable, though Cromwell was unfitted for civil govern- 
ment and profoundly hated it. Worry harassed his life and brought him to 
the fearful death of the religious maniac who was sane enough at the last to 
entertain awful doubts concerning his predestination. 

Though the purpose of the study is to exhibit the depths of Cromwell’s 
character, the reader cannot but feel that the endless descriptions of cam- 
paigns are more an illustration of Mr. Belloc’s hobby for military tactics than 


an aid to the understanding of the Lord Protector. 
Cyrit O. VoLtert, S.J. 















PortTRAIT OF My Famity. By Derek Patmore. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Pp. 270. $3.75. 


It is difficult to understand why this life of Coventry Patmore should be 
called the portrait of the author’s family. In the first chapters, it is true, a 
clearer and more agreeable picture is given of Coventry Patmore’s father than 
we find either in Gosse or Champneys. But even this has an intimate bearing 
upon the central character of the volume and helps towards a sympathetic 
understanding of his paradoxical yet simple personality. We learn, for 
instance, that Peter George Patmore was an analyst of love and excelled in 
friendship though in a lesser degree than his distinguished son. And this son’s 
conversion to Catholicism takes on a deeper significance when we are told 
that he first viewed the dilemma of life in the atmosphere of his mother’s 
Puritanism which repelled him, and of his father’s paganism which offered 
him nothing. 

But the reasons given for Coventry Patmore’s conversion remind one of 
William Butler Yeats’ explanation of why Lionel Johnson became a Catholic. 
We are told, for instance, that during his visit to Rome after his first wife’s 
death, Patmore’s doubts were settled by the esthetic attraction of the beautiful 
externals of Catholicism and: “His intellect was seduced by the culture and 
fine erudition of the great Catholic dignitaries.” Simultaneously he fell in 
love with the Catholic lady who was to be his second wife. “And one cannot 
help feeling,” we read, “that Miss Byles held out his different faith as a 
barrier to their marriage. For soon, the decision is taken.” This is the 
explanation that is seriously offered for the fina! decision which ended the 
central spiritual struggle of one whom Alice Meynell described as “the greatest 
intellect I have ever known”! 

Were our knowledge of Patmore’s religious history confined to this volume 
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alone, it would be abundantly clear that his entrance into the Catholic 
Church was primarily a deliberate act of his will to follow truth as it was 
revealed to him in the light of faith. This is the meaning of the passages 
quoted from the “Autobiography” and from the conversations between Pat- 
more and his first wife in which “she refuted the arguments of De Vere and 
Manning.” And, indeed, her words to her husband—before he had experi- 
enced the intellectual and esthetic seductions of the city of Rome—leave no 
doubt as to her conviction that he would one day be a Catholic. ‘‘When I am 
gone,” she said almost with her last breath, “they [Catholics] will get you; 
and then I shall see you no more.” And when Patmore finally became a 
Catholic he realized that his action was the deliberate and painful fulfilment 
of his wife’s fears. And he described it as being done, ‘“‘with all my will, but 
much against my heart.” 

The story of Patmore’s conversion is not the only part of this volume that 
betrays a failure to grasp the nature and significance of the central spiritual 
force of his life, the Catholic Faith. In treating the religious vocation of 
Patmore’s daughter, the author quotes Mr. Osbert Burdett with seriousness 
and respect, when that gentleman says that in becoming a nun Emily Patmore, 
“accomplished the terrible task of turning her own nature upside down, and 
contorting herself to fit the Procrustean bed whereon circumstances, her 
obscure instincts and the only half reluctant zeal of others, combined to pen 
her.” But two years after her entrance into the Religious life, where, as 
her father wrote, “the soul select assumes the stress of bonds unbid,” Emily 
Patmore herself wrote to her father: “Some things are too good to be spoken 
of; but you must thank God for me and yourself for letting me become a 
nun.” And her last words were: “Oh, I am so happy. Now let me die.” 
And yet in the author’s opinion her life and death are among the “saddest 
and strangest” in the annals of his family. And his final conclusion regarding 
this extraordinary soul is merely an expression of Tennyson’s honest doubt: 
“Perhaps she was right after all?” Clearly such views reveal a misunder- 
standing of the most essential things in Patmore’s life and poetry. They are 
like the misapprehensions in the physical order which Patmore himself has 


described : 


as a soaring eagle, or a horse 
On far-off hillside shewn, 
May seem a eust-driv’n rag or a dead stone. 


In the intensely interesting chapter on Patmore’s friendship with Mrs. 
Meynell there is a very unpleasant statement: “There is no doubt that 
Coventry Patmore had fallen physically in love with her.” From the evi- 
dence thus far given concerning this very delicate question there is no warrant 
for such a conclusion with its inferences and the explicit statement that Pat- 
more’s intellectual infatuation “threatened to become something more danger- 
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ous. Alice Meynell drew back afraid.” Possibly, in this friendship, as in an 
earlier one which terminated in a sacrifice which inspired her most notable 
sonnets, Mrs. Meynell felt that prudence demanded that this relationship 
should cease. For, like her own Shepherdess, above all else, ‘‘she had her soul 
to keep.” And how “circumspect and right” she was in this, is manifest from 
her treatment of Patmore as it is given in this volume. But the conclusion 
in Patmore’s regard seems rather broad in view of the evidence presented and 
altogether unintelligible in the light of his last letter to Mrs. Meynell : 


I am dying. Remember my last request. Let not your thoughts deny nor your 
heart forget the things your eyes have seen. Do not destroy the immortality of your 
truest visions, calling them moods. You are not disloyal to any lesser good in 
transcending the higher. Our meeting again in Heaven depends on your fidelity to 
the highest things you have known. 


Here we find no trace of physical infatuation and if, at the time of writing, 
such an infatuation had ceased although it had previously existed, Patmore 
would have asked forgiveness for it, unless, on his deathbed he foreswore the 
very essence of his Catholic faith as he once expressed it: ‘All men are led 
to Heaven by their loves but these must first be sacrificed.” (Aurea Dicta,” 
cvi.) 

For the student of Patmore one of the chief excellences of this volume is 
the description of those periods of spiritual delight and poetic inspiration, 
which alternated with those arid times when the springs of art and of the 
spirit were dried up in him. 

But the chief advantage in reading this very readable volume will be a 
deepening of the poignancy of many passages in Patmore’s poetry when read 
in the light of the practical experiences of his own life, some of which are 
revealed for the first time in these pages. The constantly recurring theme 
that human love is not all-sufficing, as its trials and sacrifices remind us, takes 
on a deeper meaning when we have read the story of Patmore’s soul-reaction 
during his first wife’s illness and after her death. And those passages of his 
poetry which describe how the consummation of love is not here but hereafter, 
must ever be read with intenser feeling when we remember that even in the 
shadow of death Patmore still clung to this belief and wrote to Francis 
Thompson: “My work, such as it is, is done, and I am now only waiting, 
somewhat impatiently, for death, and the fulfilment of the promises of God, 
which include all that we have ever desired here, in perfection beyond all 
hope.” The reconcilement of human and Divine love so frequently described 
in his poetry must have a deeper meaning for anyone who has read the 
description here given of that tenderest of deathbed scenes when Patmore 
embraced his wife for the last time and said: “I love you dear, but the Lord 
is my Life and my Light.” When we have learned the fearful dryness and 
desolation of the poet’s soul during his last days, his own poetic description 
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of the Night of the Soul and of the Senses must be read with an added depth 
of poignancy. 

The limitations of this volume are not those of style and presentation, for 
in these details it approaches perfection. They are the limitations of one who 
does not entirely comprehend the tremendous spiritual force that was the 
center of Patmore’s life and of his work. The reader must close this book 
with a singular consciousness of the truth of Francis Thompson’s lines: 


If any be 

That shall with rites of reverent piety 
Approach this strong 

Sad soul of sovereign Song, 

Nor fail and falter with the intimidate throng; 


If such there be, 
There, these are only they 
Have trod the self-same way. 


TERENCE L. CoNNOLLY, S.J. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE CAusSEs OF WAR AND THE CONDITIONS OF PEAcE. By Quincy Wright. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xi, 148. 5/-. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF LABor. By Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe, 
A.M., Ph.D. New Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Pp. lxxiii, 594. $3.50. 


Five lectures, delivered at the Graduate Institute of Higher International 
Studies at Geneva, form the text of the first volume. In the author’s words, 
“they are not in any sense a treatise on the causes of war and the conditions 
of peace, but rather an outline for such a treatise.” The University of 
Chicago, at which Dr. Wright is Professor of International Law, has 
projected a broad survey of the same field, and of this study the present 
volume is, so to speak, a prospectus. It is thus the statement of a problem 
rather than the development of a solution, although the author indicates 
lines along which a solution may be reached. 

Professor Wright outlines his field from the technical, the legal, the 
organizational and the psychological points of view. One finds much to 
praise in the sureness of touch with which the author indicates political, 
economic and other problems which have to be solved if a more stable 
equilibrium is to be obtained in the cosmos of international relations. Inter- 
esting, too, is the historical survey of the periodicity, duration and rate of 
incidence of war, with its variation in cost and loss of life. One is less im- 
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pressed by the treatment accorded to Christian speculation on the problem of 
war, and by the occasional references to religion which are considerably less 


than sapient. 
Perhaps the most stimulating section of the work is that which deals with 
war and public opinion. In conclusion Professor Wright well says: 


If statesmen generally should abandon hope that war may prove a means for 
solving their problems, belief in the inevitability of war might be undermined... . 
Removal of [this belief] is an important condition of peace, but such removal is not 
rationally sustainable unless the stability of military equilibrium minimizes for a 
long future . . . the probability that war will serve any end, political, economic or 
cultural, for any state. Until that time, the attitude conducive to peace is neither 
that of the ostrich which denies the possibility of war, nor that of the cynic which 
considers war inevitable, but that of the rational man which perceives that war may 
come, but that its initiation at any time is not inevitable, and that human effort can 
always with adequate foresight do much to prevent it. 


It should be said that the positivistic and pragmatic point of view which 
is in evidence throughout the book forbids an unqualified endorsement of it. 
If the same attitude characterizes the forthcoming University of Chicago 
survey, we fear that it will be, despite its ample scope, only a long marginal 
note, and will leave the central problem unsolved. It is, regrettably, no 
longer a commonplace to remark that all serious political and sociological 


thinking reposes on a theory of human nature. In the words of Professor 
Ross Hoffman: “No political or sociological theorist can keep his thinking 
in conformity with the nature, needs, and high permanent interests of human 
beings, unless he has first dete.nined what these are. . . . First things come 
first, and back of all politics and sociology lie philosophy and religion.” It is 
all very well for Dr. Wright to insist on the “personality ideal” of the 
rational man, and on education for peace attitudes. But Dr. Wright’s idea 
of the rational man is very likely far different from M. Stalin’s or Il] Duce’s; 
and who shall tell us what education for peace attitudes shall be until we 
understand what we are trying to educate? Perhaps the author would deny 
that any ultimate solution exists even in the ideal order. His theory of human 
nature may be inferred from a considerable display of erudition in juxtaposing, 
for purposes of similitude, human warfare with animal and even geological 
“warfare,” and in drawing direct parallels between mankind and gregarious 
animals and colonial insects—based, apparently, on more than a generic 
resemblance of nature. 

The book may be valuable in suggesting new approaches to the study of 
war and peace. From the typographical point of view it is marred by mis- 
prints and errurs in punctuation. There is an index and a good bibliography. 

The second volume under review presents a summary-history of the move- 
ment for international regulation of labor standards from its beginnings in 
the nineteenth century down to the participation by the United States in the 
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International Labor Organization. It discusses the value of such regulation, 
and assembles exhaustive extracts of international labor law, including Part 
XIII of the Versailles Treaty. Bibliographies are appended which cover 
every phase of the subject. 

Progress toward an international code of labor legislation has been slow, 
and until recently the United States has stood outside the main current of 
the movement. Private individuals and groups in England and on the Con- 
tinent, usually of a socialist or trade-unionist complexion, pressed for interna- 
tional regulation of working conditions in industry for decades before 
Switzerland in 1881 addressed inquiries to neighboring States regarding the 
possibility of cooperation in this matter. This trial balloon was promptly 
punctured by most of the States consulted ; and it should be noted that to the 
Swiss Republic more than to any other State belongs the honor of being the 
pioneer in blazing a trail for the international regulation and protection of 
labor. Ten years later Switzerland was more successful in a similar proposal. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II gave his august sanction to an international conference 
on the subject; and on March 15, 1890, the Conference of Berlin was con- 
vened, heartily endorsed, as the author notes, by his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 

Sixteen years were to elapse, however, before the first multilateral Interna- 
tional Conventions, which prohibited the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches and forbade night work for women in industrial 
employment, were signed at the Conference of Bern; and only since the 
Versailles Treaty has there existed a permanent, public organization, in con- 
junction with the League of Nations, devoted exclusively to international 
labor problems. 

There is no question as to the value of the work which the International 
Labor Organization is attempting to accomplish. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to gauge its relative success, and still more so to foresee its future. 
While the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, Labor's 
“Magna Charta,” makes a fundamental connection between social peace and 
political peace, the League of Nations, with which the Organization is closely 
linked, has failed to bring about in the political sphere the peaceful concert 
of Powers for which it was intended—the pre-requisite of social progress; 
and the economic nationalism of the Thirties has little interest in the con- 
dition of laborers under a foreign flag. And Soviet Russia now has a 
permanent seat in the governing body of the Labor Organization. One 
wonders by what sophism the Communistic theory of class war and world 
revolution can be made to square with the declaration of Part XIII: “uni- 
versal peace can be established only if it is based on social justice.” 

The enthusiasm of the author for the cause of international regulation and 
adjustment of labor problems must necessarily raise these and similar questions 
regarding the uncertain future of the Geneva Labor Organization. Dr. 
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Lowe’s book will be valuable chiefly as a reference work in which all the 
international labor treaties, conventions and recommendations, before and 
since the war, have been gathered together between two covers in convenient 
form. The historical section of the work is, as has been said, summary. How- 
ever the chapter on the relation of America to the ‘nternational labor 
movement is very informative, and an interesting section entitled “Pro et 
Contra’ discusses satisfactorily the objections which are raised against interna- 
tional action in this sphere. A better arrangement of the contents should 


perhaps be provided in future editions. 
GERARD Francis Yartes, S.J. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE Woritp War. By Merle Fainsod. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 250. $2.50. 


At the outbreak of the World War it is a notorious fact that the Socialist 
International (The Second International) collapsed like a house of cards. 
Extremists like Lenin and Trotsky could hardly credit the news when it was 
reported that the Socialist Party in the German Reichstag had voted the war 
budget. And yet any one familiar with the history of international socialism 
should have been forewarned of the event. The life of the First International 
had been but a scant twelve years (1864-1876). Then, as now, internal 
strife and factionalism had been foci of infection and dissolution. As for 
the Second International, it was not much more than a loose federation of 
the autonomous, national socialist parties which assembled for consultation 
with each other at periodic congresses. The International Bureau was simply 
an administrative clearing house which handled correspondence, issued ap- 
peals and circulars, made arrangements for future congresses, and performed 
similar duties. The constitutional infirmity of the Second International, a 
defect thoroughly realized by Lenin and Trotsky, was its failure to provide 
for centralized power and authority. There existed nowhere in its scheme 
of organization any provision for a central body of control, like the Execu- 
tive Commitee of the Komintern or Third International, which could be 
summoned together quickly in an emergency and which could bind the con- 
stituent membership to a concerted plan of action. The nearest approach 
was the Bureau. This did not assemble until a day after Austria had de- 
clared war on Serbia. Before the machinery of a general congress could be 
set in motion, war was a reality. 

During the war itself, the first effort of the internationalists to reform 
their shattered ranks was at Zimmerwald, Switzerland, in September, 1915. 
As the delegates trickled to the conference from England, Germany, France, 
Belgium and Austria, the weakness of the movement was transparent. “Half 
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a century after the founding of the First International,” as Trotsky crisply 
remarked, “it was still possible to seat all the internationalists in four 
coaches.” With the majority Socialists in all countries committed to the 
defense of the Fatherland, the Zimmerwald meeting could not be much 
more than a battlefield on which the Centrists and revolutionary Socialists 
fought for supremacy. Incidentally, it presaged the rise of the Third In- 
ternational. In the words of Zinoviev, reechoed by Lenin, it could be said: 
“The Second International is dead—contaminated by opportunism. Long live 
the Third International—freed from opportunism.” 

The technique of the new group of internationalists was clear and simple. 
In Russia the revolutionary temper of the industrial proletariat mounted as 
the war worked increasing hardships. The Bolsheviks did what they could 
to fan the small fire into a blaze. They sought above all to identify them- 
selves with the masses, to share their grievances, and to become their voice. 
The Russian party was able to send Lenin with renewed authority to the 
next international gathering at Kienthal. A third conference, planned for 
Stockholm in 1917, failed because the Allied Governments refused to grant 
passports to Socialist delegates from their respective countries. 

One of the best chapters in Professor Fainsod’s book is that on “Bolshevik 
Diplomacy and the World Revolution.” There one may read the illuminating 
remark of Lenin, in a ‘“‘Letter to American Workingmen”: “We are in a 
beleaguered fortress, so long as no other international Socialist revolution 
comes to our assistance with its armies . . . we are counting upon the in- 
evitability of the international revolution.” 

On January 24, 1919, a wireless message flashed from Moscow summon- 
ing revolutionary class parties of all lands to organize a new International. 
The basic appeal of the call was the success of the Revolution in Russia. It 
came as a counterblast of defiance to the Socialists who had planned to meet 
at Berne in a vain hope to revive the Second International. The split in 
the International which had been developing through the war was now a 
reality. The story of the cleavage is accurately recounted by Mr. Fainsod, 
who has availed himself in most instances of the most authentic primary, 
official and semi-official sources. ‘The analysis of the press material is re- 
markably thorough and fair. An excellent bibliography is followed by a 


competent index. 
JosEPH FRANCIS THORNING, S.J., PH.D. 


SCIENCE 


ALCHEMY: CHILD oF GREEK PHILosopHy. By Arthur John Hopkins. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. x, 262. $3.50. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Mopern Puysics. By F. K. Richtmyer. Second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. xviii, 747. $5.00. 


THROUGH SPACE AND TIME. By Sir James Jeans. Based on the Royal 
Institution Lectures. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv, 


224. $3.00. 


Professor Hopkins tells us that it was the wide-spread dissemination of 
Greek philosophy among the artisans of Egypt which produced alchemy. 
The Egyptians were a practical people. At the time of the birth of alchemy, 
which is accepted as “somewhat after the beginning of the Christian era,” 
the ancient arts of the physician, the painter, the dyer, the metal worker, 
were in a flourishing state on the shores of the Nile. It was on this tech- 
nical side that Egypt prepared the ground for the growth of alchemy. But 
technique was not alchemy. When Alexandria became the center of Greek 
culture, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle gradually sifted down into 
the minds of the populace. Then it happened that Greek philosophy was 
applied to explain the artistic creations of the workers in metal. Alchemy 
was the result. It was a theory of metals and of metal coloring based on 
Plato’s theory of the passivity of matter and on Aristotle’s principles of 
dynamic form, natural tendency and entelechy. 

Our author has fulfilled the prime requisite of a true historian in enter- 
ing into sympathetic understanding with the early alchemists. Their scien- 
tific position and progress are criticized not according to modern standards 
but from the angle of one who has come in contact with their environment 
and lived over again the processes which must have taken place in their minds. 
He carries us along with him as spectators of their sentiments, ambitions, 
successes and failures. Without his discriminating explanation of how the 
Egyptians were fascinated by color, we would be inclined to judge them 
rather harshly for their satisfaction with a color distinction of metals. Nor 
has Professor Hopkins been less happy in describing the craftsmanship of 
these early alchemists. We feel as if we are on the scene while the art 
progresses from the dyeing of fabrics to the bronzing of metals. The historical 
value of the manuscripts is ascertained by critical analysis, and the deriva- 
tion and use of such words as “tinting,” “baptizing,” “spirits,” are traced 
and explained in a way which makes early alchemic literature intelligible. 

The whole history of alchemy is divided into three periods: (1) Egyptian 
or true alchemy; (2) Islamic alchemy; (3) Christian or pseudo-alchemy. 
After a period of decadence which lasted from the fourth to the ninth cen- 
tury, interest in alchemy was revived in Moorish academic circles. The 
chief Mohammedan alchemists were Jabir, Al-Razi and Ibn Sina. Professor 
Hopkins’ appraisal of the Moorish contributions to science as of greater 
value than that of the Christians during the Middle Ages, is not supported 
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by very convincing arguments. Berthelot’s researches among alchemistic 
manuscripts have made it clear that the Arabian works are more taken up 
with allegories and declamation, whereas Latin alchemy was less supersti- 
tious and more scientific than that of either the Greeks or the Arabians. 
Professor Hopkins’ knowledge of the general history of the Middle Ages 
and of the Church seems to be drawn from the Protestant historians of the 
nineteenth century. He reflects many of their falsified notions about such 
subjects as Church authority, monasticism, suppression of individual initia- 
tive and intellectual backwardness. Apart from these stock prejudices he 
has written a very scholarly and useful little book. 

In his “Introduction to Modern Physics,” Professor Richtmyer follows 
Andrew D. White on the history of the relations between the Church and 
science during the Middle Ages. Consequently he, too, repeats some of the 
humbug about the Church persecuting experimenters and denouncing every 
new view of nature as heretical. 

There is a real cultural advantage to be gained from the investigation of 
the historical setting of the developments of science. In these days when 
the natural sciences have in so many curricula become almost the sole vehicle 
of education, every effort should be made to broaden the aspects of the scien- 
tific courses. The student should be given an appreciation of the part played 
by science in the evolution of the social and spiritual status of our civiliza- 
tion. Professor Richtmyer has made this pedagogical principle his own and 
has applied it insofar as he thought it feasible in a text book. In the first 
three chapters he presents a brief outline of the history of physics from the 
time of the Greeks up to the year 1890. Thereafter, he follows the con- 
ventional form of physics text books in chapters dealing with the photo- 
electric effect, the structure of the atom, the quantum theory, the wave 
theory of matter and several other related subjects. However, even in 
these chapters he gives the origin of current theories, discusses the points of 
departure from classical to modern physics and reveals the workings of 
the minds of the physicists in formulating their new principles. In order 
to follow these expositions the student must first have completed the ordinary 
undergraduate courses in mathematics and physics. Professor Richtmyer 
insists, however, that his book is only an introduction. His intention is to 
give a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject of modern physics for students 
whose interests are cultural or who wish to see the interrelations of the more 
specialized branches. He has given plentiful references for the benefit of 
those who wish to consult original articles. 

The purpose of “Through Space and Time,” in contrast with that of the 
two previous books, is not so much to show us the mind of the scientist at 
work, but rather to set before us a panoramic view of some of the facts 
scientists have gleaned from their observations of the universe. Sir James 
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Jeans conducts us through space from the core of the earth to the most 
distant nebulae that can be seen in the 100-inch telescope at Mt. Wilson. 
Through time, he bids us watch the primeval mass of chaotic gas condensing 
into nebulae, the nebulae breaking up into stars, one star being robbed of 
an egg-shaped mass of hot gas out of which the planets are born. We watch 
the flaming gas which constitutes our infant earth cool, liquefy and form 
a solid surface. The surface wrinkles up into mountains; continents swim 
about in a molten bath; oceans form; the atmosphere extends a blessed 
canopy overhead for the benefit of life and in due course life appears and 
multiplies. At last, into a position of ascendancy over all other life, man 
emerges. 

The facts discovered with the help of the telescope of themselves make a 
thrilling story. Here they are related by an excellent story-teller. A large 
number of illustrations are interspersed throughout the text to stimulate 
imagination. The narrative never drags. When it is necessary to explain 
theories, the explanations are not too long and are always made vivid by 
comparisons taken from every-day life. As we read on and on, our minds 
are filled with admiration for the feats which men have accomplished in 
measuring the mass and structure and movements of stars so many millions 
of light years away. The author does not fail to pay tribute to the intel- 
lect which has so successfully explored the pathways of the skies. But if 
we are aroused to admiration for the human mind which could discover 
these marvelous facts, awe and abiding wonder stir our souls to their very 
depths at the unfathomable power of the Intellect which devised, and the 
Hand which formed, the majestic spectacle unfolded to our view in this 
book. The author of the book failed to pay his respects to the Author of the 
universe. Perhaps he feared that his expression of homage would come as 
an anticlimax after the expansiveness, the duration and the sublime grandeur 
of the universe had compelled every intelligent reader to bow down in rev- 
erence before the Divine Architect of such vast and almost inconceivable 


splendor. 


Leo W. We tc, S.J. 


GREECE AND ROME 


A BioGRAPHY OF THE GREEK Pegopie. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. xii, 297. $3.00. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF Rome. A Chapter in Civilization. By William 
Chase Greene, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xiv, 
560. $4.50. 
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“A number of years ago,” writes Professor Lavell in his preface, “I was 
asked by a senior student, a colleague of another department, and a lawyer— 
all within one week—to suggest a history that would tell who the Greeks 
were and what gave them their amazing fame. I was surprisingly at a loss.” 
To remedy the lack of adequate volumes on the subject, Professor Lavell wrote 
his “Biography of the Greek People.”” Ten years he put into the task, never 
losing sight of his goal, which was to provide an interesting account of 
things Hellenic for the non-Hellenist. That he achieved a fair measure 
of success in this undertaking is quite apparent. 

The book reviews in a readable manner the progress of Greek culture 
from the dawn of the Heroic Age to the twilight of the Alexandrian era. 
While it is by no means an elementary history, it presupposes no detailed 
knowledge of classical literature and ancient history. It is evident that the 
book is intended for readers of college caliber who, though lacking an 
acquaintance with the civilization of antiquity, have sufficient intellectual 
breadth to inquire into the character of Hellenic culture. 

Such readers will do well, however, to check what impressions they gather 
from Professor Lavell’s history by conferring with other authors. The book is 
by no means of uniform merit. The narrative portions, it is true, especially 
such as deal with the major battles the Greeks waged against the foes of 
European ideals, are excellent, even exciting. But it is curious that the 
author, who is Professor of the History of Thought in Grinnell College, is 
less trustworthy in his treatment of the great Greek philosophers than in 
almost any other department of his work. One cannot help wondering 
whether he is not infected with a touch of the anti-intellectualist philosophy 
so current in our day. Few lovers of the immortal Socrates will find Professor 
Lavell’s estimate of him satisfactory. Not many post-Aristophanean ob- 
servers would tolerate the inclusion of Socrates among the Sophists, or 
admit that he died a martyr to skepticism. No one who is familiar with 
Aristotelian and scholastic thought could agree that Socratic philosophy, 
“frozen into speculative logic, modified and organized by the schools” was 
to “sterilize European philosophy for two thousand years.” Aristotle, one 
of the supreme intellects of the world, is dismissed with the faintest of 
praise: he was only “the greatest of the scribes.” Of his profound doctrine 
of “potency” and “act,” which solved the problem of change that had stifled 
Greek philosophy from the beginning, and which cleared the way for the 
“philosophia perennis,” not so much as a word is breathed. 

In his reflections on religion, too, we refuse to be guided by Professor Lavell. 
One is inclined to shrug one’s shoulders hopelessly when one reads again 
that religion is largely the product of “distress and fear.” Religion is but 
a shallow affair if it is merely “closely allied to poetry, to painting, to some 
of the noblest motives of conduct and the richest aspects of life.” The 
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Professor speaks disparagingly of religion insofar as it “tends to demand 
certainty, to rest on authority, revelation, and intuition.” And it is dis- 
tressing to be subjected to the inference implied in a statement such as this: 
“The gods might or might not punish other kinds of evil, but they would 
certainly punish pride—a doctrine that flourished for ages into the Christian 
era, when Pride was to the Church the first of the seven deadly sins.” It 
is unfortunate that an author’s personal bias should thus mar an otherwise 
wholesome book. 

Dr. Greene’s ‘““The Achievement of Rome” is the product of mature 
scholarship. All classical students are familiar with his earlier work, ‘“The 
Achievement of Greece.” The subtitle of the latter, “A Chapter in Human 
Experience,” as contrasted with the subtitle of the volume under review, 
“A Chapter in Civilization,” neatly reveals the distinction between the 
genius of Greek and of Roman culture. Hence, whereas in the earlier study 
individual experience or “humanism” was the object of the author’s in- 
vestigation, in the Roman work it is social experience or “civilization” that 
is stressed. 

It is not, however, to be inferred that ““The Achievement of Rome” is in 
any sense a monograph, a work of specialized research. It is rather a 
masterly, well-digested synthesis of works, most of which every advanced 
classical student has read sometime or other. The book is comprehensive, 
in that it considers almost all essential departments of Roman life. There 
are excellent chapters on “Italy: The Land and its Peoples,” ‘““The Expansion 
of Rome,” “Hearth and Home,” “Civis Romanus,” ‘“The Magic of Words,” 
and other topics. The chapter on literature is particularly fine, though at 
times the author seems to weary of the task of comprising so vast a corpus 
of compositions into so brief a space. Like Macaulay, Dr. Greene has the 
gift not only of clear exposition, but also of condensation. Hence the 
chapters, though long, are in reality summaries of large stores of informa- 
tion culled from many volumes. On this account the book is valuable as 
side-reading for advanced classical students, and should likewise prove enjoy- 
able to other educated readers who have had the boon of a classical 
education. 

One is disappointed as one reads on in the “Achievement of Rome” to 
discover that the author is so uncritical of the rationalistic school of com- 
parative religions as to accept some of its most unwarranted dogmas, and that 
his knowledge of the Church is so faulty that he perpetuates a number of 
venerable slanders. He assumes that the constitution of the Church is the 
result of evolution, ignoring the clear evidence of the New ‘Testament 
writings, and contends that the Church itself in the course of time suffered 
essential changes. He speaks of Christ as a “cult hero,” which to a Christian 
is mere drivel. He so loses sight of the scientific viewpoint as to confuse 
religious parallels with survivals. He insinuates, for example, that the old 
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pagan festival of the Saturnalia became Christmas, and the Lupercalia the 
Purification of Mary. “The evil spirits of paganism, though relegated to 
Hell, still might tempt the faithful... . The Genius became a guardian 
angel,” and similar assertions are strung out into a litany of misrepresenta- 
tions. Rationalistic prejudice cannot but be inimical to a scholarly dis- 
cussion of Christianity. 

The book closes with a chapter, which is rather an independent essay, on 
“The Meaning of Civilization.” It is an interesting study as far as it goes, 
but lacks depth because of an inadequate conception of the nature of religion 
and the end to which humanity is destined. A useful chronological synopsis 


of the achievement of Rome is appended to the volume. 
Cyrit O. Vottert, S.J., Px.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


GEISTESFORMUNG: BEITRAGE ZUR EXPERIMENTELLEN ERFORSCHUNG Der 
FoRMALEN BitpuNG. By Dr. Jaime Castiello (S.J.) Berlin and Bonn: 
Ferd. Diimmlers Verlag, Pp. 142. 


Idealism and realism, spiritualism and materialism, have fought nerve- 
racking as well as thought-provoking battles on the ground of experimentation 
and measurement in education, especially with regard to formal training, the 
subject of this book. Father Castiello faces this question as a moderate realist. 
In the very first paragraphs of Part I, he represents the fundamental prob- 
lems arising therefrom, and considers them, not as matters of speculative ia- 
terest, but as challenges flung at educators, whatever be the circumstances 
in which they find themselves—living-room, kindergarten, classroom, training 
school, pulpit, and so on. 

The author states the role which experiment plays in supplementing com- 
mon experience as threefold: to bridle the exaggerations of formalists and 
Herbartians; to replace vague notions by clear and distinct ideas; to permit 
accurate, exact formulations of basic principles. 

A short introduction of but three pages teems with ideas on the point 
of view and purpose of the book. Part I, a matter of a little more than fifty 
pages, gives a clear general view of the experiments already performed on 
the problem of formal training. Work done in thought-transfer, judgment, 
literature, and similar categories is interestingly described. Frequent sum- 
mations at the end of sections concisely reduce the essentials to accurate propo- 
sitions. The author calls attention to the fact that the evidence of these 
researches refutes the false behavioristic and mechanical philosophies which 
nurtured the experimental approach. 

Parts II and III are reports of the investigations of the writer into the 
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type of training resulting from the main forms of German secondary school 
curricula—Gymnasium, Oberrealschule, and Realgymnasium—and on the 
formal training value of Werkunterricht. Satisfactory care was taken in the 
selection of typical groups and in securing dependable assistance. Inasmuch 
as these experiments represent pioneer work with comparatively small groups, 
the author protests that his conclusions are not to be considered as final, but 
as initial steps for further study. 

li is presumed in the first experiment that various forms of curricula de- 
velop various types of mental outlook. This presumption is to be investigated 
experimentally. Father Castiello devised a set of twelve disparate questions, 
drawn from such diverse fields as logic, mathematics, or teleology. Yet each 
question admits of different approaches. The crux of the experiment lies 
precisely in determining the type of approach used by the student in his 
solutions. To illustrate:—question 6 was, “ ‘Whenever I will to do so, I 
lift my arm.’—why is this necessary?” Students answered on the basis of 
philosophy, logic, grammar, psychology, physiology, etc. Summation of the 
answers to the twelve questions indicates the bent of mind of the individual 
student. 

In the light of his findings, Father Castiello believes that the composite 
mental photograph of the Oberreal student emphasizes the concrete-physical 
outlook; that of the Gymnasiast a metaphysical one; and finally, that of the 
Realgymnasiast predominant flexibility in outlook. He regards the meta- 
physical as the best of these for the operation of transfer, because of its 
trained ability in finding the universal element, the ultima causa. The ex- 
periment makes no pretense of judging as to correlation of the flexibility of 
the Realgymnasiast with depth and thoroughness. 

The ideal Geisteshaltung must conform, in Father Castiello’s opinion 
to the following: it must have acquired ability habitually to probe the deep- 
est reality in things; it must be ready in the employment of methods, proper 
and proportionate to the nature of the reality under consideration. The 
ideal is thus a combination of flexibility and breadth of interest with depth 
of insight. 

Value of Werkunterricht for developing power of will is the burden of 
the author’s second experiment. After five months of observation, it was 
found that the subjects showed an increase in accomplishment, with, how- 
ever, no further development of attention or sense of order. More pro- 
nounced, too, were the social virtues such as dependability and better under- 
standing with teachers. A great deal is made of the Machtgefiihl which mani- 
fested itself in the course of the five months. No reason was found for be- 
lieving that there had been a general increase of will power in the sense of 
tunctional psychology. 
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Part V, the conclusion based on the accumulated data, embodies ten prin- 
ciples which are of practical significance for the teacher and trainer. The 
grand summation is to the effect that “formale Bildung besteht in der Ver- 


geisterung des Lernens.” 


JosepH P. MUELLER, S.J., A.M. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. By James 
J. Walsh. New York: Fordham University Press. Pp. 377. $3.50. 


THE Hence ScHoots oF IRELAND. By Patrick John Dowling. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 182. 10/6 net. 


As we now look back it is not surprising that Pope Leo XIII issued his 
encyclical “‘Aeterni Patris” and gave a new impulse to Scholastic Philosophy. 
Nor is it surprising that from that day there has been a gradual rise in in- 
terest in that field, an interest that has gone hand in hand with renewed 
study of the Middle Ages. But it is surprising that “Scholasticism, supposed 
to have gone out of vogue with the Middle Ages, continued to be the prin- 
cipal subject of study in our American Colleges until well on in the nine- 
teenth century.” Doctor Walsh has definitely established this point in his 
latest book “Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic.” 

It was while delving into the archives of our colonial colleges that Doctor 
Walsh discovered a hitherto neglected set of official documents—the broad- 
sides with their hundred or more Latin propositions covering the subjects 
taught during the college course. Harvard as well as the College of Rhode 
Island (Brown University) have preserved a large number of the broad- 
sides; Yale has more than fifty; the College of New Jersey at Princeton has 
only four and the College of Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania) but 
three. King’s College (Columbia) has preserved none, though “receipted 
bills for their printing prove their existence.” Nor has William and Mary 
done more than retain a ‘“well-substantiated tradition” that the broadsides 
were printed and distributed. Nonetheless, the indisputable fact gleaned from 
a study of these broadsides, especially when connected with the regulations of 
holding weekly disputations, is that medieval philosophic traditions in form, 
if not always in matter, continued to maintain their foothold in our Ameri- 
can colleges down to the nineteenth century. 

Anyone who has even dipped into Scholasticism will at once recognize 
several propositions defended at Harvard: “Forma est principium individua- 
tionis’; “Universalia non sunt extra intellectum’; “Voluntas est formaliter 
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libera.”’ Students at Yale held that thoroughly medieval proposition “Forma 
oritur ex dispositione materiae.” Princeton, too, was defending “Possibilitas 
naturalis absque possibilitate morali existere potest,’ while at Brown we find 
Anselm’s ontological argument “Deus potest esse, ergo est.” 

These selections may furnish some idea of the importance of Doctor 
Walsh’s discovery. But if we link with such medieval topics the training 
acquired by medieval methods we can begin to see that the Founding 
Fathers received an education superior to the haphazard education of the 
present day. 

Perhaps no feature of the curriculum of the colonial colleges is so much 
misunderstood and so little appreciated as the disputations. Doctor Walsh 
has rightly shown what an integral part of colonial education they were. 
Specifically mentioned in some of the charters, presided over by the presi- 
dent, all argumentation being syllogistic, these disputations were considered 
the most important academic exercises. This method was in use in all 
colonial colleges and students were taught to apply scholastic form to the 
physical as well as political developments of the time. Gradually, however, 
this inheritance of the Middle Ages was abandoned and with the arrival 
of “encyclopedic knowledge,” intellectual discrimination began to vanish. 

Political philosophy played no small part in those colonial times. In the 
Theses Politicae” we see mirrored the growing political faith of the people 
and, as we approach the Revolution, opinions are stated definitely and suc- 
cinctly. At conservative Brown in 1772 they held the thesis: “The best 
form of democracy is that which comes from their own delegates chosen by 
popular suffrage.” And in 1762, at the College of Philadelphia, we discover 
the opening proposition of the Declaration of Independence: “All men are 
by nature equal.” ‘Time after time our indebtedness to Rousseau has been 
emphasized. From him it has been asserted we have derived so many of our 
political principles. Yet, at Princeton in 1750, twelve years before Rousseau 
published his “Contrat Social,’ the following thesis was defended: “In the 
state of nature with the exception of certain individual qualities men are 
equal so far as government is concerned.” It is not at all unlikely that such 
a bona fide Scholastic thesis came as a natural heritage to the colonials from 
the seventeenth-century Puritans who found the democratic doctrines of 
Suarez and Bellarmine their most convenient weapon against Stuart Divine- 
right absolutism. 

One other point that is also quite obvious from even a superficial study 
of the broadsides is the insistence on moral and religious principles so care- 
lessly neglected at the present time. The students of those colonial col- 
leges were taught, defended and argued the possibility of miracles, the credi- 
bility of the gospels, the Divinity of Christ, the existence of God and the 
necessity of a fixed moral law. 
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Doctor Walsh has done a real service in opening up this new field of 
study. Some of its possibilities he has indicated, others are latent. Catholic 
graduate schools would do well to include in their program of research fur- 
ther inquiries as to the influence of this philosophy in forming the institutions 
of our nation. 

“The Hedge Schools of Ireland” is of less interest to the average Ameri- 
can reader; but those interested in Irish education under the Penal System 
cannot omit that “peasant institution” familiarly known as the Hedge School. 
For nearly two centuries these schools played a significant role in the educa- 
tion of the Irish people. Taking their rise about the time of the Cromwellian 
regime they continued until 1831 when they were practically grafted on to 
the National System. 

Consequent on the Protestant Revolt the bardic schools gradually dis- 
appeared. They in turn were followed by the dissolution of the monastic 
establishments. Then, when the full rigors of Penal legislation continued 
the Hedge Schools sprang up. They were maintained by the sacrifices of 
willing parents and taught by lay schoolmasters who were willing to “risk 
their liberty to teach.” 

It was in these “illegal schools” originally set up under the shelter of a 
hedge, that the bulk of the people received instruction. Besides the funda- 
mentals in reading, writing and arithmetic, these wandering school masters 
commonly taught Latin, Greek and Mathematics. In many cases the work 
was carried on through the medium of the Irish language, though later, ow- 
ing to the increasing value of English, the vernacular fell into decay. It is 
surprising to learn that under such unfavorable conditions the standards of 
learning were not infrequently of high caliber. Time and again students ex- 
perienced no difficulty in passing from the Hedge Schools to the Irish founda- 
tions on the Continent. Particularly through the early education of future 
priests and by offering an alternative to the instruction given in various 
Protestant institutions these Schools played an important religious role which 
is duly emphasized by Doctor Dowling. 

Naturally, a reader would not expect spectacular results under such ad- 
verse conditions as Ireland experienced during this time. Herein, it seems, 
Doctor Dowling has failed; for he piaces so much stress on the good qualities 
of these Schools and their teachers, that the other side of the picture has been 
somewhat neglected. This leaves us with but a partial picture. True it is 
that to portray a complete picture of the Hedge Schools is a difficult task. 
There were no archives or year books published; such records as are avail- 
able are scattered in letters, memoirs, pamphlets and official state documents. 
Despite such handicaps Doctor Dowling has managed to draw from those 
contemporary accounts a well-documented monograph of the work and char- 


acter of these Schools. 
ALBERT J. Muntscu, §.J. 
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Jesus AND THE Worp. By D. Rudolf Bultmann. Translated by Louise 
Pettibone Smith and Erminie Huntress. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. Pp. 219. $2.00. 


HisTORY AND INTERPRETATION IN THE GosPELs. By Robert Henry Light- 
foot. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. xvii, 236. $3.00. 


In connection with the remarks on Formgeschichte in its recent applica- 
tion to the Gospels, found on pp. 86-106, in the issue of THOUGHT for June, 
1936, we are glad to bring to the attention of Catholic readers two prom- 
inent books. 

Professor Bultmann presents a brief survey of the historical background 
of Christ’s life (pp. 16-27) and then a summary on Jesus’ teaching, ideas 
and beliefs (pp. 27-220). This summary is indeed restricted and inadequate, 
as the author himself writes (p. 8): “I do indeed think that we can know 
almost nothing concerning the life and personality of Jesus, since the early 
Christian sources show no interest in either, are moreover fragmentary and 
often legendary.” After this avowal one expects a highly subjective presenta- 
tion of Christ’s message. This is necessarily so because of the author’s his- 
torical approach (p. 12): “The Gospel of John cannot be taken into ac- 
count at all as a source for the teaching of Jesus, and it is not referred to 
in this book.”” Those who wish to see how radically skeptical the “formge- 
schichtliche Methode’”’ may be, will do well to read it. 

In the matter of doctrine the author seems to belong to the new move- 
mer 2 German Protestantism; he favors the so-called dialectical or crisis- 
theaslogy. Hence in discussing the message of Jesus, he lays emphasis on the 
“call to decision” (pp. 47, 51, 54, 85, passim). Im one sense the book may 
be said to have a thesis: the theology of crisis is not out of harmony with the 
message of Jesus as interpreted in the new school of Gospel criticism. Now 
this, I think, is informative. The new Protestantism, seeking to revive what 
is best in the Reformers, can find place for extremely destructive criticism 
of Sacred Scripture, in spite of the fact that in matters of Revelation the 
Bible is the sole rule of faith. 

The translators of Professor Bultmann’s book write (p. ix): “It is true 
that the methods of Formgeschichte, which rule out so many of the sayings 
attributed to Jesus as not genuine, may seem unnecessarily drastic to some 
readers.” On turning to Profesor Lightfoot’s extremely well-presented ex- 
position of the same method, one is glad to find that the new manner of 
approach to the Gospels need not lead so utterly to skepticism. True, I 
think that the seeds of skepticism lie warm in it ready for burgeoning; for 
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it opens the way to arbitrary subjectivism. But one feels that Lightfoot has 
exercised restraint. In fact the book is a sort of eirenicon (p. xvi): “I regret 
the suspicion and indeed hostility with which the study [the recent German] 
is regarded at present in this country [England], and I think it is mistaken,” 
The author then appeals for a consideration of the development itself (p. 
xvii) even though, like all novel theories, it has been suffering somewhat from 
extravaganzas. 

Professor Lightfoot first recalls the ‘“‘achieved”’ results of non-Catholic 
criticism, and then very clearly explains the “formgeschichtliche Methode” 
(pp. 1-56). Next we have an application to the Gospel of St. Mark (pp. 
57-151) which in the view of the author is the first written Gospel. Less 
interesting to the reviewer were the last chapters on the Passion Narrative 
in Sts. Matthew and Luke, and on Christ’s rejection (pp. 152-205). These 
chapters seem not so well worked out as the previous. Again, in the con- 
clusion (pp. 206-226), the effort to treat St. Paul’s text, Phil. ii, 7, seems 
inadequate, and leads to an interpretation which as far as one can see is 
nonsense (p. 213): “According to this interpretation, our Lord, although 
He existed always in the form of God, had one more step to take before 
He could be on an equality with God.” That out-arianizes Arius. 

The title “History and Interpretation” means that we have objective his- 
torical facts with the Evangelist’s interpretation. Since his view represents 
the Christian view of the time, its historical value lies in indicating this, and 
not necessarily in indicating the objective features of Christ’s life. Now it is 
obvious (and the Church writers have emphasized this for centuries) that 
the Gospels were written with a doctrinal purpose; that this purpose per- 
vades the whole narrative, but that it never perverted the accuracy of the 
narrative or distorted the history. The new school claims precisely that 
it could and did. Hence under “interpretation” the authors of the new 
school will put all which (in their view, be it noted) cannot be historical 
fact. Hence we can measure how much of the Gospels will be rejected by 
the philosophy (deistic, rationalistic, agnostic) of the inquirer. I hope I am 
not too pessimistic when I expect that few of the followers of the new 
school will not entirely reject the supernatural and rule it out of his- 
tory. The results of such study undertaken with these faulty philosophies 
will make even more emphatic what is almost a maxim now among certain 
adverse critics: Christian faith perverted the Christian Gospels. 

The reviewer thinks that apart from this general stricture on the method 
that it is appropriate to censure in Professor Lightfoot’s work the note of 
a lawyer’s plea and a procedure which has been called the method of pro- 
gressive assertion. I select a single series of passages: “There are difficulties” 
about the night session of the Sanhedrin (p. 142) ; “it was probably inevitable” 
that the Jews should be blamed for the death of Christ (p. 142) ; Jesus’ re- 
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mark about the destroying of the Temple “may be thought” to breathe the 
spirit of the converted Hellenists (p. 144) ; “it is possibly no accident” that 
the expression “made with hands” occurs only in the language of Stephen 
and Paul (p. 144); “if in the absence of any eye-witness’ account of what 
happened at the trial, the earliest tradition could only infer what had passed,” 

. then we understand why the question of Pilate is prominent (p. 149) ; 
“it may be for this reason” (later Jewish hate and kindlier Roman treatment) 
that the story is lenient and hesitating with Pilate (p. 150); “it is possible 
that to this tendency [to hold the Jews responsible] that we owe the 
elaboration of the night meeting of the Sanhedrin” (p. 150). In these sen- 
tences the italics and parentheses are mine. 

I have not counted the occurrence of “many, seems, probably, possibly, con- 
ceivably” in the chapters dedicated to the application of the method, but 
they are numerous enough. ‘They are constantly suggesting the fallacious 
conclusion “‘a posse ad esse.” They constantly tend to engender an unspoken 
skepticism. They are a constant irritant to a reader to whom other ex- 
planations of all these probabilities occur, explanations founded on the sober 
historical (and charitable) principle that the competent and honest witness 
merits the faith of the reader, and that a certain freedom of expression and 
emphasis is allowable within the bounds of accuracy, and especially that an 
honest friend of the cause even writing with the doctrinal purposes of sus- 
taining the cause is a better witness than an enemy. 

After reading of so many probable points (very few of them large and 
substantial), it is a surprise to read the very downright conclusion (on p. 
208): “The four gospels must not be regarded simply as an attempt .. . 
to record and preserve what had survived or could be traced of the traditional 
words and acts of Jesus.” The evangelists selected and emphasized out of 
the tradition. But their portrait “is always of Jesus regarded as the 
Christ. There does not seem ever to have been a desire to bequeath to the 
Church what we should call a purely historical picture of Jesus.””’ The only 
inference from these words is that the true historian must sheer away all 
that smacks of doctrinal interpretation. But has the author not assumed 
without any proof that the facts themselves and words, miracles, Messianic 
claims, Divine claims, authoritative pronouncements, prophecies, may not be 


the topic of accurately reported history? 
W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


NoTEs ON THE COVENANT. By William L. Newton, L.S.S. Cleveland: 
Seminary Press. Pp. xx, 234. $2.00. 


PALESTINE AND IsRAEL. By Flinders Petrie, Kt., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.B.A. 
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London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Pp. x, 99, with 
xvi plates. 


The question of the Covenant relation between man and God comes, in 
the words of the author, “close to the very foundations of all the theological 
notions of the Old Testament.” It was by a series of Covenants that the 
redemption of the human race was accomplished. ‘The final and eternal 
Covenant has been established by Christ; but for its establishment centuries 
were consumed in preparation. In the old dispensation God chose to Himself 
a people and established His Covenant with them. ‘To this chosen race was 
entrusted His Revelation concerning the salvation of man. Its observance 
of the Covenant was to fructify in Messianic blessings. The Covenant itself 
foreshadowed the eternal bond to be established between God and His elect 
in the “fulness of time.” To discover the nature and religious implications 
of this instrument employed by the Creator in His work of rehabilitating the 
human race spiritually, is the chief purpose of the work, “Notes on the 
Covenant.” 

Father Newton limits his investigation to the writings of the Prophets and 
this may justly be done. For, as he points out, the history of Israel is the 
history of the Covenant of Sinai, the constitution of the chosen nation; and 
the Prophets are the spokesmen of God, set up in their office to reveal the 
Will of God to Israel, and to keep them faithful to the terms of the Covenant. 
The author’s analysis reveals the nature of the Covenant as that of a bilateral 
pact between God and Israel. It is not, to be sure, a pact between parties 
of equal rights, but rather a benefaction, a concession with Yahweh on one 
side as Israel’s benefactor, Israel on the other, returning those favors in a 
whole-hearted worship that recognized Him alone as the only true God. 

By this pact Yahweh and Israel are bound together. The link which 
unites them is made up of a twofold element: promises to be fulfilled on the 
part of God; a law to be observed on the part of Israel. The promises of 
Yahweh involve for Israel, together with the spiritual blessings that would 
come from the worship of the One true God, a land and a home to be 
possessed forever, and prosperity and power in the possession of this land. 
The law which Israel on her side must observe comprises the Decalogue and 
the Mishpatim, given to the nation through Moses on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xx-xxiii). Expressed under the general term “Torah,” this law “is the 
divine determination of the duties of Israel in virtue of their being the people 
of Jahwe.” Furthermore, the prosperity of Israel depends on the observance 
of the Torah, which is thus sanctioned with reward for observance and 
punishment for violation. Because then, national prosperity is an element of 
the Covenant, the Covenant itself, infers Father Newton, is made contingent 
upon the effective observance of the Torah, and can, therefore, be voided 


by Israel’s failure to observe the law. 
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On this point of the dissolubility of the Covenant which meets with inci- 
dental treatment throughout the work and is the special object of study in the 
section on ““The Fate of the Old Covenant,” Father Newton fails, I think, 
to make a decisive distinction which seems necessary for clear concepts. As a 
result there is just enough vagueness in an otherwise excellent work to leave 
the reader with the impression that the permanence of the Old Covenant as 
well as its benefits to Israel was to be contingent upon Israel’s fidelity. The 
author establishes conclusively that the Prophets predicted the dissolution of 
the Old Covenant and the establishment of the New, but he also gives the 
impression that, had Israel remained faithful to the Covenant, it would not 
have been replaced by a new one; and that it was eventually abolished only 
because of Israel’s infidelity. To cite an example or two (p. 149): 


Israel is . . . the beloved of Yahwe, the recipient of His favors; but this position 
is explicitly made contingent upon the preservation of certain defined conditions. If 
it failed in these it failed also in the office for which it had been elected; and it could 
be removed to make place for another and more efficient means for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine plan. 


Again (pp. 35-36) : 


... the promise made to Abraham was absolute, and certainly included more than the 
temporal advantages of Israel. In Gen. 13, 15 it was still called an “eternal” covenant, 
and implied the eventual blessing of all the world. ... The arrangement with the 
nation Israel is a means of effecting the wider purpose of the earlier covenant. The 
attainment of that purpose is contingent upon the faithful observance of the conditions 
laid down at Mount Sinai. 


(Cf. also pp. 11-12; 79-80; 81-82; 105; 177.) 

The treatment of this subject of the dissolubility of the Old Covenant 
would, I believe, be more satisfactory had Father Newton answered these two 
questions: What would have been the fate of the Old Covenant if Israel 
had remained faithful? And secondly, what would have been the fate of 
Israel if she had remained faithful? That the Old Covenant as a Covenant 
was to give place eventually to the New, even had Israel remained faithful, 
is clear from a general survey of the redemptive plan as contained in Scripture. 
It was only a preparatory means to the establishment of the New. By it the 
way for the Messiah and His redemptive work was to be prepared. But of 
itself the Sinaitic Covenant was powerless to bring about that final blessing. 
Consequently it was destined to yield to the New. 

This notion of the intermediate nature of the Old Covenant and of its 
inherent insufficiency is clearly expressed in the New Testament. (Cf. Acts 
xiii, 38; Lk. xvi, 16; Gal. iii, 24-25; Heb. x, 1; viii, 6-7.) With these texts 
in view, it does not seem correct to allow the inference from the Prophets 
that the Covenant was temporary only in the same sense in which it was 
conditioned, viz., dependently on Israel’s fidelity. Rather it would seem that 
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the Covenant was destined by God to have a permanent existence until the 
“fulness of time,” and then to cease and this independently of the question 
whether Israel would fulfill its part of the Covenant or not. 

The difficulty in answering the second question: ‘What would have been 
the fate of Israel had she remained faithful to the Old Covenant” comes from 
two sources. The first of these is that prophetic writing is often characterized 
by a lack of perspective as regards time. Prediction connotes time. But with 
God the future is present. Both type and antitype, the Old and the New 
Sion, are always before His mind. They are two; yet as type and antitype, 
they are expressions of the one and the same ideas. God sees this idea in its 
incomplete and complete development. If He admits a creature to participa- 
tion in this vision, if the writer in one and the same prophecy employs human 
language to speak of these two objects, distinct yet essentially related, he will 
commingle in one and the same utterance what is said of type and antitype. 
Hence the difficulty of interpreting the Prophets. The second is that char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew mind in virtue of which its expression of thought 
was concrete rather than abstract. As a result, many passages of the Old 
Testament that seem to refer to earthly and political prosperity and dominance 
of the nation Israel are to be interpreted in a spiritual and religious sense of 
the New Kingdom of God. 

However, as says H. Felder, O.M.Cap. :' 


It does not at all appear that the prophecies on this subject are to be interpreted 
wholly and exclusively in a spiritual and religious sense. Rather it is to be supposed 
that Israel, provided that it had not rejected the Messiah, would have inherited that 
temporal and national! blessing which from time immemorial had been the reward for 
its fidelity to Jehovah, and which was promised no less for the Messianic period than 
as an accompaniment of the spiritual and religious blessings of the Messianic kingdom. 


A study of the prophetical message will, therefore, according to Father 
Felder, lead us to conclude with some degree of probability that had the 
descendants of David remained faithful, his temporal Kingdom would have 
continued in prosperity and splendor, and that in the new universal Kingdom 
of Christ, the nation Israel would have had a place of honor according to 
the words of Moses (Dt. xxviii, 13): “And the Lord shall make thee the 
head and not the tail; and thou shalt be always above and not beneath; yet 
so if thou wilt hear the commandments of the Lord thy God which I com- 
mand thee this day, and keep and do them.” 

In view of these considerations, the words of Father Newton may be a bit 
misleading when he states that the object of the old arrangement, i.e., the 
spiritual rehabilitation of the human race, “had been frustrated by their [the 
Israelites] failure to observe their side of the pact” (p. 12) ; and again when 


1Christ and the Critics, Vol. I, p. 153. 
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he says: “The attainment of that purpose is contingent upon the faithful 
observance of the conditions laid down at Mount Sinai” (p. 36). Rather it 
would seem that Israel was chosen absolutely as the “medium preparativum” 
for the establishment of the New Covenant under which the salvation of 
man should be effected. What was conditioned was the blessing and pros- 
perity of the nation Israel and its place in the New Kingdom to be founded 
by the Messiah; for these depended on the fidelity of Israel to the terms of the 
Old Covenant which was destined to endure until the “fulness of time,” 
whether Israel observed its part of the pact or not. 

This is the only adverse criticism which the reviewer has to offer. For 
the rest, Father Newton’s study is a distinct contribution to Catholic Biblical 
studies. It is a thoughtful, scholarly, well-documented treatise which im- 
presses the reader with the author’s profound knowledge of his subject. To 
the student who would familiarize himself with the redemptive plan, who 
would desire to know the reality better through a detailed examination of its 
foreshadowing type, the book deserves high recommendation. 

The purpose of the latest work of the eminent archeologist, Professor 
Flinders Petrie, is stated in the Foreword: “The recent advances in our 
knowledge of the history of Palestine are here brought into relation with the 
well known Biblical records. To these records this little volume may serve as 
a running commentary, without pretending to be a complete history.” The 
book, then, like so many others published today, is an effort to establish the 
accuracy of circumstantial detail in the early narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. It will be observed, however, that the author, completely neglecting 
the findings of Professor Garstang at Jericho relative to the date of the 
Exodus, still argues warmly for the year 1226 B.C., during the reign of 
Merneptah. While the Biblical scholar will find little new in this latest 
contribution of Professor Petrie, one small chapter will perhaps make its 
possession worth while. In dealing with the “Documentary theory” as applied 
to the history of Jacob’s family, he concludes: 


When we look at the supposed sources of the parts, they are as follows: the ancestry 
of eight patriarchs from J, four from E, the thirty years of Joseph from P, his seven- 
teen years of youth from PE, and other details from all kinds of sources. Yet the 
whole of it forms a coherent unity in minute detail. Is it credible that such con- 
sistency would result from a patch-work picked out of a rag-bag of scattered legends? 
I can only say with Augustus in the Apocolocyntosis, “Gentlemen, words fail me; 
there are none that can rise to the height of my indignation.” I cannot believe in 
any such treatment of consistent historical documents. 


This is another step forward in the movement “Los von Wellhausen.” 
Rosert A. Dyson, S.J. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. O. E. 
O6cesterley, D.D., Litt.D., and Theodore H. Robinson, D.D., Litt.D. Hon. 
D.D. (Aberdeen), Hon. D.Th. (Halle-Wittenberg). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 454. $4.00. 


BisticAL BAcKGRouNnpDs: A Geographical Survey of Bible Lands in the 
Light of the Scriptures and Recent Research. By J. McKee Adams, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Introduction in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Nashville: Broadman Press. Pp. 482. $3.75. 


This volume of Dr. Oesterly and Dr. Robinson embraces all the matter 
usually covered in a stardard “Introduction” and in general follows the same 
divisions in the treatment of each book except when particular problems 
deriving from the book itself or from the authors’ exegetical trend require a 
different method. 

The work is an epitome of the conclusions of the German school of 
“literarkritik.” Instead of “An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” the title “An Introduction to Rationalistic Criticism of the Old 
Testament” would be more objective. The unproved and unprovable 
assumption of the evolution of Hebrew religion, from grosser forms of 
polytheism to monolatry and, finally, to a highly developed ethical and cul- 
tural monotheism, forms the indispensable pattern without which the 
elaborations of internal criticism would have not even a plausible foundation. 
Moreover, the plausibility, with which the higher critics have succeeded 
popularly in clothing their unscientific and aprioristic dogma, is derived in the 
main not from any objective evidence but from subjective criteria that enable 
them to dissect, distort and disarrange the Old Testament into a sort of 
jig-saw puzzle, which can then be rearranged by a process involving a glaring 
“petitio principii’ into almost any preconceived evolutionary scheme. Con- 
comitant tenets and characteristics of this school are: the denial of the super- 
natural order, of revelation and of the inspiration of the Bible; the impossi- 
bility of miracles; and a disregard of sound historical method amazing in those 
who profess to offer their system solely because of its scientific worth and who 
disregard and disdain the Catholic view as unscientific. 

These major postulates and subjective criteria are evident in the work of 
Doctors Oesterley and Robinson. ‘They form the basis of the analysis of the 
Pentateuch, which, as one would expect, is divided into the ordinary sources, 
J, E, H, D, and P. Internal criticism in conjunction with the evolutionary 
hypothesis constitutes the main reasons assigned for this division, namely: 
anthropomorphisms in J, duplicate narratives and contradictions in the earlier 
narrative sources E and J, the varying use of the Divine names “Yahweh” 
and “Elohim” as the main discriminant of J and E in Genesis; the monolatrous 
concept of God in E as distinct from the more naive notion in J ; the postulate 
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of a cultural development parallel and concomitant to the evolution of 
ethical monotheism thus involving later dates for the legalistic and ethical 
sources H, D and P. The assumption that Deuteronomy is to be identified 
with the “Sepher Hattorah,” found during the reign of Josiah (621 B.C.), 
is made the starting point for the absolute dating of the various sources which 
vary from the eighth or ninth century B.C. (for J) to the fourth century 
B.C. (for P). The same general critical methods are also applied to the 
prophetical and later books of the Old Testament. 

Such critical theories are patently false, at least in their fundamental 
assumptions. The fine positive scholarship and long years of study so evident 
in this “Introduction” are futile tools for the task of establishing what is 
ultimately a contradiction. For the denial of miracles and their relegation to 
mythical and legendary sources are voided by the contradictory, though im- 
plicit, postulate of an “evolutionary miracle.” Profane history, in the clear 
light which its constantly increasing documents have cast upon Israel’s 
neighbors from the time of Abraham to the Christian era, brands as absurd 
the hypothesis that the Hebrew nation alone, inferior in many respects 
materially and culturally, reached the highest form of monotheism by a 
purely natural evolution, while environing nations concomitantly were sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into gross forms of polytheism. The inherent weakness 
of the cultural evolutionary hypothesis is daily being exemplified by an object 
lesson in its home, where the present German government, having energetically 
reduced the ideal presuppositions of the higher critics to stern reality in the 
concerted attack on revealed religion, seems bent on providing twentieth- 
century civilization with a new pantheon. 

Objective evidence has caused all the higher critics of sound judgment to 
reexamine their theories, especially since the war. Doctors Oesterley and Rob- 
inson recognize this tendency, but, in the opinion of the reviewer, do not 
realize its full importance. For example, the attack on the commonly accepted 
origin of Deuteronomy has become so strong that the “Journal of Biblical 
Literature” published a symposium regarding this problem wherein Bewer 
treats the early dates assigned by Oestreicher and Welch; Paton discusses the 
post-exilic date of Hoelscher, Berry and Kennett, while Dahl considers the 
data heretofore accepted. These three authors quite evidently consider that 
they are not arguing about a mere detail, but are dealing seriously with one 
of the principal foundations of the source-hypothesis. In addition, both P 
and E are also hard pressed. M. Loehr believes he can prove that the suppo- 
sition of an independent source P in Genesis is erroneous and has scarcely 
one scientific argument in its favor.1 The mere title (“Der Elohist als 
Erzaehler: Ein Irrweg der Pentateuchkritik’’), of the latest work of the 
eminent scholar, P. Volz, wherein he sets out scientifically to destroy E and 


1Untersuchungen zum Hexateuchproblem, Beith. 2. x. f. atl. Wiss. 38, Giessen, 1924. 
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to prove the unity of the Genesis narrative, shows at least that the certainty 
formerly attributed to E as an independent source exceeded the evidence. 
Moreover, Sellin, in the latest German edition of his “Introduction,” states 
that the heart of the Deuteronomic law extends back to the time of Moses 
and the Judges. Finally, W. Staerk, who as recently as 1912 in his 
“Einfuehrung in das A. T.” had defended the exposition of Wellhausen’s 
theory without restriction, has retrenched his position so radically that he now 
holds: ‘“The four sources of the Hexateuch are a phantom.’” 

In these tendencies we see that soundly established tradition and the 
superiority of scientifically established historical testimony over purely internal 
criticism are again being accorded their true worth. Herein also the scientific 
wisdom of the decree of the Biblical Commission, which prevented Catholic 
biblical scholars from becoming dominated by subjective criteria to the neglect 
of tradition in matters of Pentateuchal criticism, is quite manifest. There 
are, indeed, and always will be vexing, if not insoluble, problems connected 
with the Old Testament, but the dawn of a more objective approach, less 
hampered by the materialistic and evolutionary dogmas of the nineteenth- 
century critics seems to be at hand. 

Dr. Adams deserves wholehearted commendation for his fine volume on 
“Biblical Backgrounds.” With a nicety and balance of judgment unusual 
in a work so comprehensive, he has combined his own long years of research 
with a disposition of material and an ordered presentation so beautifully 
expressed, that the result will not only be profitable to scholars, but will hold 
the interest of novices in biblical studies. 

It would be difficult to point out all the excellent qualities of this book. 
Perhaps its most outstanding merit lies in the sane and objective method of 
handling disputed problems, with a complete summary of opposing viewpoints, 
copious references to sources and a well-founded statement of the author’s 
personal opinions. In only one instance does this scholarly restraint seem to 
be violated, namely, in the view held regarding the site of Calvary, wherein 
the author’s reasons for rejecting the traditional location appear to exceed 
the evidence. 

Especially fine are the early chapters on the origins of the Hebrew nation. 
Following the biblical narrative, the author depicts the glorious heritage 
which Abraham, the Father of Israel, received from the ancient Sumero- 
Akkadian civilization in Ur and from the Aramaean culture of Haran. The 
descriptions of the other surrounding nations, the Mittanians, the Hittites 
and the Amorites whose civilizations lay in the path of Abram’s journey to 
the land of promise and of the Semitic tribes dwelling in Canaan utterly 
deflate the evolutionary view of the Hebrews as a semi-barbaric tribe of 


primitive nomads. 


2Orient. Lit. Ztg., 29 (1926), 12. 
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In the sixth chapter, “A Geographical Survey of Canaan,” dividing the 
country according to its physical features into five longitudinal divisions (the 
Maritime Plain, the Shephelah, the Western Plateau, the Jordan Valley and 
the Eastern Plateau) and into two lateral sections (the Plain of Esdraelon 
and the Negeb), the author has succeeded in presenting a remarkably clear 
and adequate notion of the tremendous bearing which Israel’s topographical 
position exercised on her whole history. This chapter alone is a most valuable 
reference for biblical studies in any era of Hebrew history. 

The sole defects of Dr. Adam’s book concern its physical makeup. All 
references and footnotes are placed rather inconveniently in the back of the 
book. The maps, though most serviceable in the areas covered, are drawn 
on too small a scale, with the result that it is difficult to identify desired 
locations. Folded maps in a second edition would permit a larger scale and 
would thus amend this deficiency. These two minor defects, however, receive 
ample recompense in the hundred excellent photographs which serve to 


enhance the enduring value of a truly valuable book. 
Puiuip J. Donne Ly, S.J. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Tue Diaporic Roor. A Study of Peyotism, the New Indian Religion, 
among the Delawares. By Vincenzo Petrullo. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


The author of this work had a wide field for discussion but he confined 
himself to the use of peyote by the Delawares of Oklahoma. ‘The Delawares 
were formerly the most important tribe of the Algonquian stock, and occupied 
portions of Pennsylvania and New York, together with most of New Jersey 
and Delaware. 

These Indians, like many others, have now been gathered on lands in 
Oklahoma, there being one community at Dewey, and another at Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. 

Peyote is a species of small cactus, found in the arid hills along the lower 
Rio Grande and southward in Mexico. It is also, though incorrectly, called 
mescal, and has long been known for its narcotic character. This plant has 
given the name to a religious cult now established among many of the Western 
Indian tribes. 

The name “Diabolic Root” was used by Father Ortega, a Spanish 
Missionary to the Nayarits of Mexico, who died in 1700. He gives a 
description of the weird rites which accompanied the use of this drug in their 
religious practices. However, this strange appellative was first given by a 
physician from the Spanish Court who was sent to investigate the plant life 
of New Spain. 
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Peyote itself would perhaps not have obtained much notoriety if its use 
had not become associated with religious ceremonies among American 
aborigines. Petrullo speaks of the cult among Mexican tribes, and says that 
“they have introduced a number of superficial Christian traits in their Peyote 
ceremonies, but Peyote itself has not lost any attribute over the four hundred 
years [italics mine] that it has been under the direct attack of the white man 
and Christianity.” 

The aforementioned Mexican Nayarits would, according to the testimony 
of Padre Ortega, 
dance all night, from five o’clock in the evening to seven o'clock in the morning, 
without stopping or leaving the circle. When the dance was ended all stood who 


could hold themselves on their feet; for the majority from the peyote and the wine 
which they drank were unable to utilize their legs to hold themselves upright. 


The peyote cult is interesting to anthropologists because it illustrates the 
diffusion of cultural traits. Probably once known only to the Indians of 
Mexico, it has traveled north to Canada, “including among its converts 
members of most of the tribes in the Plains area, among many of whom this 
minor cult has become an all sufficient religion.” (p. 13.) 

Elaborate diagrams illustrate Petrullo’s study and enable the reader to 
form a good idea of the ceremonies accompanying the use of the drug in the 
religious meetings of the Delawares. Doctrinal beliefs (some of them of 
deep spiritual value) are associated with the peyote cult among these Indians. 
The author presents a minute “Tabulation of Doctrinal and Ritual Traits” 
which, according to his informants, are found in the religious ceremonies, 
practices, and observances growing out of the use of peyote. Among these 
doctrinal traits are belief in a Great Spirit, belief in Spirit Forces subservient 
to the Great God, the need of purity before approaching Spirit Forces, belief 
that Peyote is a spirit force chosen to guide the Indian, that the approach to 
the spirit forces should be humble, etc. 

Petrullo evidently holds with his informants that the cult is of a very 
high type and of great value to the Red Man. Unfortunately, he neglects 
to state the many disastrous effects of the use of this drug, which have been 
noted by whites and are freely acknowledged by the Indians themselves. Thus, 
the present writer was informed by Sioux Indians of South Dakota, as well 
as by the Crows of Montana, that “peyote eaters” turn out badly. There are 
instances on record of some of the Sioux going insane through use of the 
drug, and last summer he was told by an Osage woman of Oklahoma, that 
“peyote makes them [the Indians] crazy.” 

However, Petrullo has written an interesting and well-documented study, 


which has already become favorably known to European ethnologists. 
ALBERT Muntscu, §.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Two Sources or Moratity AND RELicion. By Henri Bergson. 
Translated by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton with the assist- 
ance of W. Horsfall Carter. New York: Henry Holt and Co. $3.00. 


What is the purpose of philosophy? It does not aim at creating an 
encyclopedia, a catalogue of the furnishings of the world as do the purely 
experimental sciences; nor is it interested so much in the mere mechanism 
of nature as are the more theoretical of the natural sciences, physics, for in- 
stance. No, knowledge of these things, of facts and natural laws, has never 
defined the full import of philosophy. The object of philosophy is not 
knowledge but understanding; it is wisdom, a light for contemplation and a 
light for action. This light for thought and for action must come from the 
same source, for contemplation and action cannot be cut apart as two utterly 
foreign categories. True, here in this world, they lie, often enough, in 
different spheres; indeed, they appear at times to conflict, speculation seeming, 
as in Hamlet, to paralyze the power of willing. Yet, even here, there are 
intrinsic and fundamental relations, while in the contemplation that shall be, 
these two shall fuse into the pure action and pure vision of love. 

Philosophy, then, must perform its twofold task of illumining the mind 
and guiding the will. Turning now to the thought of Henri Bergson, let us 
inquire how it succeeds in fulfilling the function of philosophy. 

A study of moral obligation and of religion is a study of the very basis of 
human action. Human action, while it conforms, in the general pattern of 
finality, to the action of mechanical nature, has also its own distinctive 
character, intelligent freedom. This Bergson admits, at least in the large. 
Philosophy should explain morality precisely as implying intelligent and 
free action. We do not mean that all mystery should fade under the analysis 
of the philosopher; that is impossible. But his discussion should not confuse, 
not render the whole thing fundamentally unintelligible. It should give a 
profounder insight; it should, so to speak, place the mystery; render even the 
mystery luminous. A Diesel engine—to illustrate my meaning—might be a 
piece of magic to the savage, mysterious in every detail; to the expert, the 
relation of the parts, their construction and purpose are quite clear, but the 
ultimate explanation of the molecular release of energy which is its source of 
power remains mysterious even to him. Yet he can, and the savage cannot, 
be said to understand the Diesel engine. 

In the second place philosophy should help to eliminate from our conception 
of morality all accidental accretions, it should bring out in strong relief the 
essentials and so serve to guide moral living. We do not mean that theoretical 
considerations can supply the place of the first principle of the practical order, 
a principle rooted in the will. Thus far Professor Bergson is right in his 
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condemnation of theoretical systems of morality. Obligation is, indeed, a 
“given”; theory cannot take its place or give it efficacy. But theory can 
discover the scope and the ultimate goal of the primal drive of the will. 

Neither of these two functions of philosophy are fulfilled by the philosophy 
of Professor Bergson. We say this with full realization of the outstanding 
excellence of his thought. The present book like his others is remarkable not 
only for grace and clarity in presentation but for its penetration, insight, and 
wise reflections. His most noteworthy contribution seems to us to lie in his 
recognition of values, and in his clear perception of the unique character, the 
irreducibility of certain phenomena. The philosophies of the last century 
have erred precisely in oversimplification. Energy or matter or evolution was 
elevated to transcendental rank and everything assimilated to it. For Berg- 
son, thought, emotion, love, mysticism, life are unique. They escape the 
analytical scientist; hence, Bergson rejects scientific mechanism and refuses 
to mechanical explanations the name philosophy. Involved in this is his strong 
recognition of values. The materialist, the mechanist cannot logically 
acknowledge the category of true value. Beauty and love remain enigmas 
to them, necessarily to be denied, at least in theory. A man like Henri 
Bergson, possessed of genuine insight—intuition in the best sense—cannot but 
see and take account of them. Herbert Spencer himself recognized the 
difficulty they raised when he said that his joy in music and in beautiful 
landscapes, a joy that could not conceivably have any practical purpose, was 
the strongest argument in his mind for a beneficent God. This constant 
loyalty to values, this fine appreciation of every good and noble thing, seems 
to us to be the outstanding merit of the “Two Sources.” 

However, in the first place, what practical guidance can a man get from 
Bergson? What can a man do with his philosophy? Grant a man freedom, 
grant him intelligence—and Professor Bergson does both—then tell him that 
this absolute moral obligation of which he is conscious in his actions is merely 
“a compulsion, or something like it, exerted by habits which correspond in 
man to what you call instinct in animal” (p. 87), that “it has come up from 
below, I mean from that substratum of pressure . . . which is the basis of 
society” (p. 82). If this is obligation, the mere recognition of its nature by 
a free, intelligent being would destroy its force, just as the recognition of the 
source of a phobia often destroys the phobia itself. And the second source of 
obligation, an aspiration, “‘a certain stirring up of the soul, which you call 
emotion” (p. 87)—what force does it add? Obligation, which, as experience 
and Professor Bergson testify, is absolute, cannot be reduced to a thing as 
individual and free as aspiration. Man will say, like the “intelligent ant” 
(p. 84), “‘I have had enough of sacrifice, now is the time for a little self- 
indulgence.’ And behold the natural order completely upset.” 

Of course, Professor Bergson would reply that he is not giving a theo- 
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retical system of morals, deducing obligations from above. Even so, he is 
philosophizing, he is giving the. origin, the nature of obligation. He is not 
creating it; granted; it is there. But if his philosophy cannot justify the 
obligation to a man’s mind, what can a man do with that philosophy ? 

Religion is handled in precisely the same way. Static religion “is ... a 
defensive reaction of nature against the dissolvent power of intelligence” 
(p. 112). It is a sort of natural hallucination that steadies intelligence in 
the path nature intends it to follow (p. 110). But if this explanation is true, 
its mere discovery destroys the efficacy and value of static religion. Let an 
hallucination be recognized as such, it becomes inoperative. We do not run 
away when we know that the threatening shadow is only a bush moving in the 
wind. The source of dynamic religion is scarcely more adequate for action. 
Mysticism, which he sees as the essence of dynamic religion is an attachment 
to “life in general” in a soul “content to feel itself pervaded, though retaining 
its own personality, by a being immeasurably mightier than itself” (p. 201). 
The complete mystics are, Bergson affirms, the “great Christian mystics” 
(p. 216). But their mysticism is, in his view, independent of the Sacraments 
by which they lived and of the theological dogmas to which they so tena- 
ciously held. The Fall, the Incarnation, the Redemption—real Christianity— 
were incidental, the essential thing was their naked contact with the “vital 
impulse.” This could serve as a metaphor in the writing of a mystic to 
describe a great truth, but a man will find nothing here that will enable him 
to plunge into this stream of life, to draw close to its principle. Professor 
Bergson may describe with graceful beauty the great mystics and the charity 
in and through which they lived, but his description remains sterile in the 
soul. It will, to be sure, enliven the mind with its charm, but it cannot equip 
a man for religious or moral action. 

As a theoretical explanation, to come to our second point, his philosophy 
by and large is again a failure. Briefly, Professor Bergson rejects mechanism 
and necessity. He leans towards but will not accept out-and-out teleology. 
He finds he must speak constantly of nature’s “intentions.” Indeed, if one 
source of obligation and of religion is nature’s effort to protect itself from 
the ardor of intelligence, the intentions of nature are of some importance. 
But he is at pains that we may not think he means by “intention,” intention. 
Things work out “as if” nature intended them so and so; in reality nature 
intends nothing. This “as-if” teleology is emphatically an essential part of 
his explanation; indeed, it occurs so often that it creates the illusion of ex- 
plaining something. But it is only an illusion and fundamentally it does not 
and cannot satisfy. He escapes from mechanism to a metaphor. What is 
behind the metaphor? That would be a real philosophical question. 

This is, stated briefly and most inadequately, the weakness of Professor 
Bergson’s thesis as it stands; but there are indications, hints here and there, 
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that go beyond his present conclusions and point to a better and deeper 
philosophy. The final paragraph of the first chapter (p. 91) seems to promise 
developments that might lead back to an absolute and so to a satisfactory 
explanation. “All becomes clear, on the contrary, if we start by a quest beyond 
these manifestations for Life itself.” So it would; if the examination of 
obligation so far given has been merely superficial, if society is neither self- 
sufficient nor “‘self-explanatory,” we must go deeper, “get down to Life.” 
This “Life,” beyond living things, could not be a mere abstraction from living 
things somewhat as Bergson conceives the Good of the philosophers to be an 
abstraction from prevailing social goods (p. 78). There would then be no 
sense in getting down tc it, nothing would be clear because of it, for it would 
be “merely the heading under which men agree to classify” certain phenomena 
(p. 78). Nor could it have the limitations that attend life in its embodiment 
in matter; it would have to be supreme activity without the imperfection of 
perpetual “becoming,” continual self-realization. Otherwise, nothing would 
be made clear; the same questions would return, insoluble as before. 

If Professor Bergson does follow out his own hints, reaching down beyond 
the surface “manifestations to Life itself,” his ‘‘as-if” teleology will reveal 
itself as genuine finality, and at last, perhaps, he will really explain why, as 
he so well puts it, the “essential function of the universe” is to be “a machine 
for the making of gods” (p. 306). 

Rosert J. HENLE, S.J., M.A. 


SPANISH AMERICA 


Tue Rise OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN THE OLD WorLD AND IN THE 
New. By Roger Bigelow Merriman, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Vol. I1V—Philip the Prudent. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. xxiv, 680, 100. $7.50. 


Tue Discovery or THE AMAZON. By Jose Toribio Medina. Translated 
from the Spanish by Bertram T. Lee. Edited by H. C. Heaton. New 
York: American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 17. Pp. 
448. $5.00. 

Mission SAN Carcos Borromeo, THe FATHER or THE Missions. By 


Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M. Edited by Fr. Felix Pudlowski, O.F.M. 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: Mission Santa Barbara. Pp. 264. $2.50. 


When a man of ability occupies himself persistently over a period of nine 


years with writing a book, the finished product is likely to be worth reading. 


When such a writer, as is the case here, happens to be an historian and scholar 
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eminently familiar with methods of organization, distribution and presentation 
of his materials, the result is an historical monument. Professor Merriman 
has completed his great document on the Spanish Empire in this fourth 
volume. Under such circumstances of authorship, authority and scholarship, 
prudence cautions the reviewer to tread cautiously in his criticism. But there 
is little to criticize. 

Professor Merriman has made his finished work appear so smoothly ordered 
and interesting that one is apt to overlook features of its historical artistry. 
His vision is as that of the early Spaniards, in terms of empires. Popes, 
kings, queens, soldiers, sailors, diplomats, priests, administrators and adven- 
turers pass in review, although the emphasis is upon political events. Almost 
every country in Europe and many peoples of both hemispheres come under 
scrutiny : some casually in relation to their import in imperial designs, others 
minutely. His breadth of knowledge of the documents and his exposition of 
the intricate and complex materials is remarkable. Much of the material is 
new, and there are many new viewpoints not the least of whose qualities is 
objectivity. Incorporated in the work and as bases for surveys of phases of 
the history already written is the labor of a host of great authorities in special 
fields; Ludwig Pastor, for instance, on the relations of Philip II and the 
Holy See. 

The book reveals in its first part the Empire at its greatest extent and in 
its second part the turn of the tide. The character of Philip is excellently 
drawn against the background of the Escorial. He is notably exonerated 
from the accusation of filicide and takes up the burdens of the business of 
kingcraft “‘like the historian who has vastly more material than he can possibly 
hope to handle” (p. 25). The juxtaposition of the psychology of Philip with 
the psychology of the Empire is a happy stroke. The control points of 
Philip’s policy are described. Wars, the crusade against the Turk, caesaropa- 
pistical aims, the Americas, the Philippines, the “Demon of the South” and 
the powers of Western Europe and the annexation of Portugal form the 
broad outline of the first part, with high-seas drama in the narrative of 
Lepanto. The turn of the tide involved with the Armada and especially the 
revolt in the Netherlands, is followed by the final reflections. The analyses 
of the causes of the rise and the foreshadowing of the decline of the Empire 
are keen. From “The Last of the Crusades” to the final resounding words 
concerning Spain—‘‘For her it was all or nothing; her loyalty to the great 
task which Destiny had given her brought her into fatal conflict with the 
principles that rule the modern world”—the story of the Prudent King is 
stirring. 

Perhaps it would savor of carping to mention a fault or two in a work 
which will merit deservedly high praise from historians. It would not be 


sate to say “‘that the missionary activities of the early Spaniards in the Philip 
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the many even of those who contemplate; moreover, forgetfulness is a passing 
phase in mere beginners. The most ambitious apostle will learn how to do 
the most efficient work (p. 211). The most fertile objectors to mystical 
theology will find their fire marvelously drawn (pp. 65, ff.). 

Those who know all about the spiritual life, but who wish to know some- 
thing about mysticism for the sake of general knowledge, will find this 
abridgement just the time-saver and crammer they want. The earnest soul 
who, in spite of every effort in meditation and mortification, seems to have 
come to an impasse, will here strike a new path clearly marked for home. 
SypNnEy J. Jupan, S.J. 
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Economic Morals OF THE JEsuITs. An Answer to Dr. H. M. Robertson. 

By J. Brodrick, S.J. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 153. 5/. 
AMERICAN Jesuits. By Dr. James J. Walsh. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 336. $2.50. 


A short time ago Dr. H. M. Robertson contributed his “Aspects of Eco- 
nomic Individualism’? to the new series of Cambridge studies in economic 
history. The volume concerned itself with an analysis of the growth and 
spirit of Capitalism. When treating of the interrelation of business and 
religion Dr. Robertson reached the conclusion that the moral theology of 
the Jesuits offered a meeting ground upon which economic expediency and 
the conscience of the merchant were brought into harmony. By the applica- 
tion of the liberal views of Jesuit casuists the spirit of Capitalism as we 
know it was nurtured. 

To the refutation of this thesis Father Brodrick set his pen. “The 
Economic Morals of the Jesuits” bears ample testimony to the complete 
success of the task he undertook. Dr. Robertson’s imposing array of author- 
ities is discovered to be a toy regiment, his thesis as unsubstantial as a screen 
of smoke. 

Father Brodrick’s book is an admirable illustration of historical scholarship 
at its best. Trenchant and thorough as is his exposé, he is ever fair and 
courteous. If a study of the methods of controversy is ever to become a part 
of our educational system this little book will convey admirably the precepts 
and practice of the art. 

Because the book is controversial, and because the author had to follow 
the trail marked out by his protagonist, there is of necessity a certain want 


of unity. 























1Aspects of Economic Individualism, Cambridge University Press. 
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As a subsidiary benefit one comes to a fuller understanding of Jansenism, 
its origins, chief proponents, methods of propagation. The book closes with 
an interesting chapter on the sixteenth-century controversy concerning the 
moral factors involved in financial investment. 

Dr. Walsh’s book came from the press in timely fashion to mark the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Society of Jesus and the 
three-hundredth of the landing of the English Jesuits with Lord Baltimore. 
“American Jesuits” cannot be termed an historical study in the more usual 
sense of that term; no effort is made to present a detailed account of the 
Society in this country. Rather the author selects salient episodes to illustrate 
the varied works and innumerable setbacks which the Jesuits here have under- 
taken or suffered in the course of the past three centuries. Scarcely any 
phase of Jesuit activity from the time of the Spanish conquest down to our 
own day is neglected. The missionary, the educator, the martyr, the scholar, 
appear in turn, bringing out in full relief the various enterprises that derived 
from the one same spirit and ideal. 

The capacity of the early American Jesuits as historians is set down at 
length. The “Jesuit Relations” (letters of missionaries to their brother 
Jesuits and friends back home) receive particular attention as they well 
deserve, since they have now been fully recognized as a most accurate source 
of information concerning the customs and psychology of the American 
Indians. 

Dr. Walsh records also the influence of the Jesuits in molding American 
institutions, in the development of political liberty, in freedom of worship, 
in the growth of American education. Occasionally we are given brief 
biographical sketches of some of the more illustrious graduates of the colleges 
conducted by the Order. Nor does the author content himself with an 
account of external activities; underlying all is an effort at analysis of the 
spirit that has motivated the Fathers of the Society through all the years 
since the foundation. 

Too much attention is bestowed upon controversies, as in the chapter on 
Archbishop Carroll, and upon exploits of individual Jesuits, as in the account 
of Father DeSmet, champion of the Indians. Interesting as these matters 
undoubtedly are, they detract from the just proportion that should be in a 
balanced narrative of Jesuit activity in the United States. Again, undue 
emphasis is placed upon the work of the Society along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Were one to form a judgment from this book alone one would hardly come 
to a correct estimate of the work of the Order in the middle and far West 


at the present time. 
Micuaez I. Encuisu, S.J. 
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A History oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Dom Charles Poulet, Bene- 
dictine Monk of the Congregation of Solesmes. Authorized Translation 
and Adaptation from the Fourth French Edition by the Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. Volume I: The Ancient Church—The Middle 
Ages—The Beginnings of the Modern Period. Pp. xxxiv, 769. Volume 
II: The Modern Period—Contemporary Church History. Pp. xxi, 735. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.00 each volume. 

Written “for the use of colleges, seminaries and universities,” these two 
volumes wiil be equally useful for the priest who wishes to review his knowl- 
edge of Church history, and also for the general reader who has neither 
the time nor the inclination to read longer works. All but the advanced 
student will find them helpful. The work should be of particular interest 
and assistance to the seminarian. 

The critical treatment of certain questions is most commendable. A few 
instances will be given briefly: the question concerning the number of the 
early martyrs (1,131) ; the penance imposed by St. Ambrose on the Emperor 
Theodosius (1,177) ; the part played by Peter the Hermit in the First Crusade 
(1,468) ; the rejection of the opinions of De Maistre, Ranke and others that 
the Spanish Inquisition was a “purely political institution”; the treatment of 
Pope Alexander VI without attempting to whitewash his character (1,671) ; 
the discussion of the authorship of the “Imitation of Christ’; the admission 
of some decay in Religious Orders before the Ref@mation (1,678). 

The bibliographies placed at the end of every chapter have been highly 
praised by some reviewers. It was well to add to the original text some 
works in English and references to important articles in historical reviews. 
It is also a good feature to give us texts and documents after every chapter. 
Some are well chosen, particularly those on the early age of the Church, on 
the persecutions, the Rules of St. Benedict, etc.; then for the modern period, 
Papal documents in the English translation, as the Syllabus of Pius IX and 
extracts from important Encyclicals. "There are, however, others which seem 
to have been less happily chosen, such as quotations from such authors as 
Massillon, Lacordaire and Chateaubriand, and the section on ‘“‘Popess Joan” 
from the uncritical “Studies” of Father Ruben Parsons. 

Moreover, several objections must be raised about certain phases of the 
bibliographies. (i) Some older works, particularly Protestant ones in foreign 
languages, might well have been omitted, especially since there are more recent 
and more valuable Catholic works on the same subject. (ii) Some works in 
foreign languages are cited although there are English translations; for ex- 
ample, Harnack’s ‘Mission and Expansion of Christianity” (1,137), trans- 
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lated almost thirty years ago; Burckhardt’s work on the Renaissance 
(tr.1878) ; Grisar’s “History of Rome and the Popes” (tr.1911-12) ; “Saint 
Ambrose” by De Labriolle (1,178). (iii) Some rather astonishing refer- 
ences are given. Would not Mr. Chesterton chuckle to find his “The 
Napoleon of Nottinghill” given as a work on Napoleon’s divorce (11,381)? 
Janssen’s “History of the German People,” etc., is given as a reference for 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This work extends only 
to 1618. M. Scott’s “The Tragedy of Fotheringay” concerns Mary Stuart, 
not Mary Tudor, although it is listed under the references to the latter 
(11,68). A section, “Church History” (11,609), deals with ecclesiastical 
historians of the last century. Of the references on page 612 only one, 
Guilday’s “Church Historians,” pertains to the subject of the chapter. All 
the others are historical works. (iv) Finally, there are some books which 
should not have been cited at all in a work of this kind which is intended 
for the student and the general reader. The reason is that they are on the 
“Index” either explicitly or implicitly. Advanced students, who have ob- 
tained the proper permission, may at times have sufficient reasons to read 
such books but why give them as references for the beginner and the ordinary 
reader? No work of a man like Joseph Turmel, excommunicatus vitandus 
in 1930, should find mention in what is primarily a textbook. 

There are many other references which could be criticized but lack of 
space precludes mention of them. Must it not be said that the bibliographies, 
particularly of the English version, show much carelessness ? 

The author’s division of higpory, or rather dating of the periods, will be 
disputed by many historians. With reference to the Middle Ages especially, 
this division makes the history of France too prominent in determining the 
dividing lines, if we may use this expression, of the universal history of the 
Church. The history of the Church in England and also in Italy shows far 
more important events during this period than the history of France from 
the conversion of Clovis to the conflict between Philip the Fair and Pope 
Boniface VIII. In the treatment of the Crusades one misses many details. 

It is with great regret that the reviewer states that there are many errors 
and inaccuracies in the work. Some are of minor importance, others are 
more serious. Let us begin with the former. 

1) “Freising is in the Tyrol” (1,297). It never was; it is in Bavaria 
near Munich. The monastery of St. Gall was not established by this Saint 
as is asserted on p. 297. “It was in 720 that Othmar came from Alemannia 

. and is to be looked upon as the real founder of the monastery.” So 
writes in 1932, Monsignor Dr. Faeh, the present head of the library at St. 
Gall. All the missionaries mentioned in the section, “The Irish Monks” 


(1,296), were not Irish monks. 
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2) On page 432 it is said that “St. Cunegundis was the virginal spouse 
of the Emperor St. Henry II.” That is an old legend, still in the Breviary, 
July 15, but, as the modern Bollandists state, it is a mere legend based on a 
misunderstanding." 

3) On page 485 it is stated that “the Cistercians engaged in more than one 
war of intrigue [against the Benedictines].” The word intrigue is harsh. 

4) We read on page 675 that “‘the processions of the Flagellants originated 
during the days of the Black Death.” This is incorrect; this fanatical move- 
ment appeared first in the thirteenth century, in Padua, 1260. 

These and many other inaccuracies may be considered to be of minor 
importance; still they should have been avoided or at least corrected in the 
later editions. There are other errors of greater importance. We single 
out a few relating to the pre-Reformation and Reformation periods. 

1) The author asserts (1,692) that William of Occam “taught at Paris 
between 1320 and 1323 and achieved remarkable success.” Occam did not 
achieve “remarkable success” at Paris because he never taught there. In De 
Wulf’s “History of Medieval Philosophy’” it is said that in a series of bio- 
graphical studies on Occam in the “Archivum Franciscum” (1913) the author 
“destroys many legends concerning his life. In particular he shows that 
Ockham was not a disciple of Scotus, did not obtain the degree of master 
in theology and did not teach at Paris.” 

2) In one paragraph (1,621) there is a little nest of errors on Wyclif 
and his followers. Let us take a few. “After translating the Bible into the 
vernacular, thus bringing it within the reach of all, Wycliffe entrusted his 
mission . . . to priests,” etc. Let our remarks be by Workman in the 
“Protestant Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics’*: ‘Independently of this 
[the Sunday Gospels] his followers brought out a version of the whole Bible. 
The exact share that Wyclif took is uncertain and probably was slight.” 

3) “Like the Anabaptists in Germany, these heretics were partly responsible 
for the uprising of the peasants in 1381... .” This should read, “These 
heretics were partly responsible for the uprising of the peasants in England 
in 1381 as later the Anabaptists were partly responsible for the Peasants’ 
Revolt in Germany in 1525.” Here the original is more correct. 

4) The leader of this insurrection in 1381, the priest, John Ball, is called 
“a disciple of Wycliffe.” This is rejected by Trevelyan: “John Ball had 
begun his career as a radical long before Wycliffe was of any great impor- 
tance. . . . It was said that he adopted, in the last year of his life, Wycliffe’s 


14nalecta Bollandiana, XXIV, 299; XXX, 486. 
2New ed. of 1926, Vol. II, p. 176, note 2. 

8Vol. XII, p. 821, 1922. 

‘England in the Age of Wycliffe, p. 169. 
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new heresy on the Eucharist. Otherwise he is himself responsible for the 
good and evil he did.” 

5) A surprise greets the reader (11,58) when Anne Boleyn is called “‘an 
Irish maid of honor to the Queen.” It is hardly correct so to speak of a 
woman, born in England of English parents and only one-fourth Irish by 
descent. 

6) On p. 7 we discover another group of errors. We read of Dean Colet 
and his friend, Thomas More (now St. Thomas), “Catholics at heart, like 
their disciple Erasmus, these reformers, like him, paved the way for a reli- 
gious revolution.” Erasmus met Colet when Erasmus was in his thirty-third 
year, had already fully imbibed the humanism of the day and had published 
his “Adagia.” Colet urged him to devote himself to the study of Scripture, 
but this is hardly enough to make him a disciple of Colet. 

7) But, it may be said, was not Colet “charged by his bishop with heresy” ? 
He was, indeed, accused of heresy but “on trial Archbishop Warham dismissed 
the charges as frivolous.”® Should not this have been added to the text? 

8) The words on Thomas More are even more misleading. Speaking of 
More’s “Utopia,” the author says, “The work of the Reform is set forth in 
the boldest language, the author going so far as to hope for a clergy without 
a priesthood, elected by secret ballot, and a religious fraternity that would 
enable all sects to worship in the same temple.” The author apparently has 
taken the “Utopia” too seriously. He, or at least the translator, should have 
been familiar with such a work as Fr. Bridgett’s “Life and Writings of Sir 
Thomas More,” now old but still one of the best biographies of More. On 
p. 103 of this book we read the quotation, “‘He hovers,” says Mr. Brewer, “so 
perpetually on the confines of jest and earnest, passes so naturally from one 
to the other, that the reader is in constant suspense whether his jest be serious 
or his seriousness a jest.” Again, “He had some rude truths to tell the 
king . . . ; he had many burning questions to discuss; it was necessary there- 
fore to mix with them some matters which could not be taken seriously or 
attributed to him as his own opinions.” 

9) The author is not well acquainted with the organization of the Society 
of Jesus. There are on one page (84) more than a half-dozen inaccuracies 
concerning the course of studies, the last vows and the Assistancies or groups 
of provinces of the Society. 

10) We read on p. 232 the following about Suarez, the foremost theologian 


of the Society of Jesus: 

Suarez was somewhat of an eclectic and endeavored to temper the doctrines of 
William of Occam by harmonizing them with those of St. Thomas. This fact accounts 
for the lack of coherence in his system. In more than one instance he did his share 
in undermining Thomism, not because he formally opposed the theses of St. Thomas, 


5Cath. Ency., IV, 98. 
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but because he considerably modified the arguments.... His leanings toward 
Occamism influenced writers who came after him more than he anticipated. 

Regarding Suarez’ ‘“‘Occamist tendencies” we may say that the author 
utilized as his authority apparently only the last few pages of Mahieu’s, 
“Frangois Suarez, sa philosophie et la rapports qu'elle a avec sa theologie.” 
Such dependence is indicated in the French original but not in the translation. 
Mahieu repeatedly mentions that Suarez took certain ideas from Scotus or 
Occam. Occam often sides with Scotus and often disagrees with him so that 
Scotism and Occamism are by no means identical. In all probability Suarez 
far more frequently follows Scotus than he follows Occam. Why then 
stress his relation to Occam rather than Scotus, the “enfant terrible,’ as he 
has been styled, of medieval philosophy and theology, and who, as the author 
says (1,619), is sometimes “referred to as the first Protestant.” Is it just 
to align Suarez with Occam, especially without giving proof for the statements 
made. Concerning the charge of “lack of coherence in his [Suarez] system,” 
let Monsignor Dr. Grabmann speak. He is a recognized authority on the 
history of scholastic philosophy and theology and author of the “History of 
the Scholastic Method.” He is quoted in the “Dictionnaire de theologie 
catholique” (VIII,1049) as giving Suarez credit “for his gigantic work for 
the scientific systematization of the whole of Metaphysics.” The third charge, 
that Suarez did “his share in undermining Thomism,” may be answered by 
the testimony of the Dominican, Cardinal Ceferino Gonzalez (died 1894), 
called one of the “foremost Neo-Thomists of the nineteenth century and an 
excellent interpreter and continuator of St.. Thomas.” He states: “The 
philosophy of Suarez coincides with scholastic philosophy; or even to express 
it better, it is the philosophy of St. Thomas which he quotes and follows on 
every page of his philosophical works.” He then enumerates the points 
en which Suarez differs from St. Thomas, and continues, “with the exception 
of these, there is hardly a problem of any importance in which he abandons 
the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor.” Not a few authors in modern times 
have made much of the word “Suarezianism” as the name for a separate 
school. (Even the article on Suarez in the Cath. Ency., XIV, 319, speaks 
in this sense.) Of this the Cardinal says, “The designation, ‘Suarezisme’, 
in the sense of a philosophical system different from Thomism, has absolutely 
no foundation.’”® 

The criticism in this review of Dom Poulet’s two volumes is not given in 
a captious spirit but in accord with the request of the translator (I, ix) who 
seeks it “so that mistakes and omissions may be rectified in future editions.” 
The work needs not only correction but also, in some parts, thorough revi- 


sion. If that is done we too shall heartily recommend it. 
James F. Geary, §.J. 


6Quoted by De Scoraille, “Vie de Suarez,” II, 458-9. 
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